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PREV LE-W 


Travet's April issue, traditionally devoted entirely to Europe, 
will also be embellished this year with a few sparkling surprises. 
Biggest, literally, will be AN ADDITIONAL 32 PAGES—a special section 


cataloging in full detail a solid assemblage of tours and cruises 


not only to Europe but to other travel destinations of the shrinking 


globe. Ahead of this, however, you'll find PULITZER PRIZE WINNER LELAND 


STOWE suggesting that you GO NATIVE IN EUROPE!—details on 


how you can see the Continent as the Europeans see it. Those two 
features alone should give you an idea of the power-packed April issue 
ahead—one of the most important in Travet's 58-year history. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Spring brings full bloom to blossoms of Carmel Mission, Calif. (top), 


sends Kansas sunflowers reaching up toward prairie skies (left), 
turns formal gardens green in Wilmington, Delaware (right). 


Color Photos Courtesy: American Airlines (top), 
Trans World Airlines (left), Delaware State Development Dept. (right). 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


1.Do you have any English-language 
newspapers (magazines) ? 
2. Where is the nearest bookstore? 


3. Where may I purchase some aspirin? 


4. Is there a concert (opera, ballet) in 
town tonight? 


5. What theatre entertainment would 
you recommend ? 


6. Could you help me? I am lost. 


7. How do I get to this address? 


8. How long does it take to go there by 
bus (train, streetcar) ? 


9. Is it easy to walk there from here? 


10. How do you pronounce this word? 


12. We have several political parties in 
America and I am a Republican 
(Democrat). 


13. Of course Americans want peace— 
just as you do. 


14. What is the specialty of this restau- 
rant? . 


15. Is there a tour of this building avail- 
able? 

16. May I introduce my wife (husband) ? 

17. Would you care to join me (us) ? 

18. May I (we) see you again? 

19. This is my (our) first (second) visit 


here. 


20. I have read about this place in Travel 
magazine. 


BY DR. WILLIAM MALTEN 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


"GERMAN: 


GERMAN 


1. Haben Sie auch englische Zeitungen 
(Zeitschriften) ? 


2. Wo gibt es hier eine Buchhandlung? 


ise) 


. Wo kann ich Aspirin bekommen? 


4. Kann ich Heute abend hier ein Kon- 
zert (die Oper, das Ballett) be- 
suchen ? 

5. Welche Darbietung wiirden Sie 


empfehlen? 


Ss 


Konnen Sie mir Auskunft geben, 
bitte? Ich habe mich verlaufen. 


. Wie komme ich dorthin? 


. Wie weit ist es dorthin per Autobus 
(Zug, Strassenbahn) ? 


co I 


Ne) 


. Kahn ich zu Fuss dorthin gehen? 


10. Wie wird dieses Wort ausgespro- 
chen? : 

11. Ich komme aus... in Amerika. Das 
ist in der Nahe von.... . 


12. In Amerika gibt es verschiedene poli- 
tische Parteien. Ich bin Republikan- 
er (Demokrat). 


13. Selbstverstandlich wollen die Ameri- 


kaner Frieden—genau so wie Sie. 


14. Gibt es eine Spezialitat in diesem 
Restaurant? 


15. Kann man eine Fuhrung durch das 
Gebaude mitmachen? 


16. Darf ich Ihnen meine Frau (meinen 
Mann) vorstellen? 

17. Wollen Sie sich mir (uns) anschlies- 
sen? 

18. Wann kann ich (koénnen wir) Sie 
wiedersehen? 


19. Ich bin (wir sind) zum ersten (zwei- 
ten) Mal hier. 


20. Ich habe dartiber schon in “Travel 


Magazine” gelesen. 


PRONUNCIATION 


1. Haabn zee ouch ANG-lishe TSY 
toon-ghen (TSYT-shriftn) ? 


2. Voh gheept ess héar eyene BOOCE 
hund-loong? 


3. Voh_ kann _ ich. 
KOMM-n? 

4, Kann ich hoyte AH-bent hear eye- 
kon-TZERT (dee OH-per, dass bz 
LETT) be-ZOO-chen? 

5. VEL-che DAHR-beetoong yirdn ZE! 
em-PFAY-In? 

6. Kennen zee meer OUS-koonft gay 

~ bn, bitte? Ich hah-be mich fei 

LOU-in. 

Veeh komme ich dort-HIN ? 

Veeh vite isst ess dort-HIN pai 

OU-toh-booss (tzook, SHTRAH 

ssen-BAHN) ? 

) 9. Kann ich tzoo FOOSS dort-HI) 
GAY-n? 

10. Veeh virt dee-zes VORT OUS-ghe 
shpro-chen? 

11. Ich komme ouss .. . in a-MAY-rikah 
Dass isst in dayr NAY-ye fonn. . . 

12.In a-MAY-rikah gheept ess fer 
SHEE-dene .po-LEE-tishe par-TY-en 
Ich bin re-poo-bli-KAH-ner (demo 
KRAHT). 

Pi 

13. Zelpst-ferr-SHTANT-lich vollen de 
a-may-ree-KAH-ner FREE-dn che 
NOU zoh veeh ZEE. 

14. Gheept ess eye-ne_ shpe-tziah-li 

_ TATE in dee-zem re-stoh-RANT? _ 

15.Kann mann eye-ne FEE-roon: 
doorch dass ghe-BOY-de MITT 
machen ? 

16.Darf ich ee-nen meye-ne  frot 
(meye-nen mann) FOHR-shiellen‘ 

17. Vollen zee zeech meer (oonss) AN 
shlee-ssen ? 

18. Vann kann ich (kennen veer) zee 
VEE-der-ZAY-yen? 

19. Ich binn (veer zint) tzoom AIR-ster 
(TZVY-ten) maah] hear, 

20.Ich hah-be da-REE-ber shohn ir 
trave] magazine ghe-LAY-zen. 
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ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in 
the U.S. and its island territories only those places where living costs are 
less, where the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, garden- 
ing, concerts, or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some 
people must get part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New 
England south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific 
Northwest. It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some 
people spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by 
traveling around the country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much 
of America to explore! 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. 
Yet the big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 


HOW TO HAVE MONEY TO RETIRE ON 


If you can’t answer these questions, you’re probably 
§ losing income right now that could be yours. 


@ What's the SAFETY FACTOR in those uninsured savings and loan as- 
{ sociations that pay 5%, 6%, even more? . 
Why do some real estate investments pay twice as much income with 
less risk than almost any other investment medium you could name? 
When is it actually safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your 
money than a “safe” 3%? 
What is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 
“How to Have Money to Retire On” is the book that charts the way 
to putting your money to work where it pays the best. Whether you want 
a savings bank that pays better or are tempted by such gold mines for 
absentee owners as an orange grove in Florida, this book supplies income- 
producing answers. It names the banks which pay more interest than all 
the rest in the nation. It shows exactly which absentee ownership deals 
are just right for you, which you simply can’t afford to consider. 

This is the book that introduces you to those little known mortgage- 
type investments that actually pay 10%, 15%, even astonishing sums beyond 
this, and all with reasonable safety. This is the book that opens the way 
to a tax-free income which you can enjoy without the inflationary risks 
of tax-exempt municipal bonds; it reveals the investment counselor’s advice 
on the best way to put your money into mutual funds; it helps you plan 
an inflation-proof annuity (and explains why it’s downright expensive to 
buy an annuity the way most people do). 

This, too, is the book that shows how to buy stocks at below their 
average cost and how you can expect your money to grow without ever 
guessing what the stock market will do. It points out the one reason why 
you should never put your money into most first mortgages, and it clearly 
shows how even a small investor can profit from high-paying real estate 
for, as the book points out, more fortunes have been made in real estate 
than were ever made in common stocks. 


The one surer way to make your money grow 


There are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the 
money you’ye saved: to be lucky, to take a wild chance .that somehow 
pays off, or to know what you’re doing. Investment brokers say only 
one person in 20 knows that surer way. 

“How to Have Money to Retire On’’ is the book that opens the way 
to the extra income your money can bring you. It costs only $2.00—and 
you'll agree there is hardly any investment which will ever pay you bigger 
dividends. So send for your copy now. 


How to Retire on Real Estate Profits 


If you’ye been thinking about real estate investments, Harian’s big book 
“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’? shows how to go about it. 

» Remember, in all American history, there’s never been a better place 
to put your money than into real estate. That’s true especially now, as 
increased population and the big movement into suburbs is pushing up 
land values all over America. That’s even more true if you want a better- 
than-usual income, for real estate can help you earn twice, even three 
times, as much as a “safe’’ stock could pay you (and much, much more 

than a savings bank would ever pay). 

“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ reveals the hidden values 
‘in ‘the kinds of property that will pay you best, whether you want a safe 
rental investment or a speculation that could send your money soaring. 

It strips bare the hidden dangers in other property. It explores practically 

_ every kind of real estate, helping you always to find the best places for 
your money. 


Can You Answer These Questions: _ 


@ What’s the ONE real estate purchase that stands out above all others 

to make your income much, much bigger? 

@ What is the ONE BEST WAY to let real estate pay your way and live 

_ rent free in Florida or California? 

® Do you know how to virtually guarantee your success with a motel? 

(Or is a trailer park a still better investment for you with much less work?) 

_ @ If you have only a little bit of money to invest, what are the BEST ways 

to put your money into real estate? 

@ Some people call certain real estate investments the ‘“‘mutual funds of 
‘real estate.’’ What are these? Do they really pay twice as much as the 
ordinary mutual funds? - 

@ Do you know how to tell what a lot is really worth? Or how to profit— 
and really profit—from fixing up an abandoned farm? Or how to find a 
property that’s worth much more than the asking price? Or how to sell 
your own home fast and at a good profit? 

Nothing you do in real estate is ever going to cost you as little as $2. 
Yet “How to Retire on Real Estate Profits” over and over again shows you 
how to get better-than-usual rental income and how to spot the real estate 
- j that could double in value—and it costs only $2. So get your copy now. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION — 


-..at what look like prewar prices—and where 


no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low-cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 


Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trips 
to get there!). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually overlook 
(so costs are low and stay low). 


Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of world—completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory .. . or a village more Scottish than Scotland 
. .. or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever 
heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 


e@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people . . . (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out). 


@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3¢ a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by mil- 
lionaires who had all the world to roam in... and now their hideaways 
are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. 
Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, 
tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your 
retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the 
gone-forever prewar days. They’re all in the United States and Canada, and 
for good measure you also read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U.S.—so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but 
also stay awhile for hardly more than you'll spend at a resort in the U.S. ?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the 
West Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the 
one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two 
can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 

BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 70 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U.S., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary 
vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American dollar is 
respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend 
for a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U.S. border to 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 7 Duke St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $.............2506 (cash, check, or money order). Please send 
me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


(1) Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
( How to Have Money to Retire On. $2. 
0 How to Retire on Real Estate Profits. $2. 
0 Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s Own Bargain Paradises. $2. 
(1 Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
O Special OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) for $6. 
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City and State 


Teddy's Plage 


The dramatic Corniche road from 
Cannes to St. Raphael, twisting and 
turning high up among the jagged 
red rocks, with the blue Mediter- 
ranean far below, ends in a flat 
straight pavement. Driving along 
here frequently with a retired Cap- 
tain in the Navy, we used to specu- 
late about a low-slung building on 
the sands which proclaimed in large 
letters that it was ““Teddy’s Plage.” 

“It’s named for you,” the Captain 
would say with a smile. 

Not very far from the place is a 
monument to the American troops 
who first broke through for the in- 
vasion of Europe in the last war. 

“Maybe a Teddy Jones from Utah 
was among them,” I would guess. 

“And he died, and the girl he left 
thinks of this always as Teddy’s 
Beach,” the romantic Captain 
would say. 

So to end this kind of talk, we 
steered the car down through the 
hardy winter grasses, listening to 
the gentle wash of the sea, smelling 
the salt air of Teddy’s Plage. We 
went in. It was a bar, sandwich, 
Coca-Cola emporium. Behind the 
bar two dimpled elbows rested 
above arms like twin hams. She was 
French, she was frowning. She spoke 

.no English. We ordered. 

“Is Teddy the name of the own- 
er?” the Captain asked in French. 

“Non, Monsieur, Teddy c'est. un 
petit chien.” 

“A dog! You named this place for 
a dog?” 

“He is not alive,” she said soberly, 
and we were silent thinking of her 
devotion to her dead pet. She turned 
and pointed to the shelves back of 
the bar. An array of bottles flanked 
the most hideous China Pug I have 
ever seen. 

“Cest Teddy.” 


Another Worid of Fun 


There’s a car ferry now from Key 
West to Havana—$68.00 for car and 
driver and about $20.00 extra for 


6 


Mama. Giant ads advise that if you 
fly over from Florida, the luxury 
Cuban hotels will refund $20.00 of 
your fare, which is only , $36.00 
roundtrip. Dirt cheap, but nobody 


is buying. Empty planes, empty | 
boats! The roulette tables lack _ 


friendly eager suckers. The casinos 
are lonely. The beaches have only 
the waves washing themselves. 
Nightclub feathers are drooping. 
Where is everybody? “On your way 
to another world of fun and adven- 
ture’ proclaim the urgent posters. 
Maybe the tourists think that one of 
those gay adventures might be 
played out in jail. 


How About Steak Medici? 


They are the greatest, those cha- 
teaux on the Loire, but hard on the 
feet. After a busy day, try holing 
up at the Hotel Metropole in 
Tours, with its bar Francois I and 
its Rotisserie des Tours d’Argent. 
When I find myself in that quiet, 
wood-paneled room I begin to relax. 
Then I order a Steak Medic. After 
a modest hors d’oeuvre, and some 
soup, in comes the steak, broiled 
and accompanied by a waiter carry- 
ing a chafing dish, which he en- 
shrines on a small nearby table. 
Plump goes a quarter of pound of 
butter into the vessel and, when it 
sizzles, he lightly turns the broiled 
steak over in the butter, salting and 


‘seasoning with pepper which he 


grinds on the spot. Ah, France! 
Don’t be impatient. He carefully 
removes the meat from the pan and 
pours in a glass of brandy. At once 
a thin point of bright yellow flame 
streaks to the ceiling with a shriek 
of glee. When the fire dies, the 
brandy and butter is poured over 
the steak. C’est Steak Medici. 


Old Custom in Nice 


In Nice, theyll be having the 
Battle of the Flowers about now. 
Like all loyal native sons, the 
Nicoise refuse to admit that they 
ever have any winter or bad weath- 


er on their charming Cote d’Azur 
On the Promenade des Anglais, they 
set up a grandstand for the judges 
who, with their backs to the sea. 
watch the young and lovely women 
of the town, bare-shouldered, rid: 


“ing in a flowery procession of horse: 


and carriages decked with roses and 
carnations, pelting the crowd with 
blossoms. Entrenched in a warm 
room in the Hotel Royal above the 
parade, I once watched the caval 
cade proceeding with floral aplomk 
through the stormy, cold streets. 
past the judges, with overcoats uf 
to their eyebrows. The shivering 
girls in gay chiffons whammed the 
well-cloaked tourists on the side 
lines. Suddenly the Mediterranear 
had had enough of the show. With 
an outraged cry it sent up a power. 
ful discharge of the stuff that ship: 
wrecked Ulysses, flooding the judge: 
who floated into the show, where 
the startled horses shied and began 
to bolt. Wet chiffon dresses clung tc 
the petrified French beauties. The 
street was filled with drowning car 
nations. Somehow the traditional 
ceremony went on, but for my mon: 
ey the winner was Father Neptune 


From Venice to Venice 


Venice, Italy: an American push 
ing a birdie cage stopped to photo 
graph some Italian kids playing 
with strange plastic animals. Wher 
he showed the pictures of the quee1 
animals at home, he found out they 
were American toys, made by Dr 
Seuss in Venice, California. Wonde1 
what they’re up to in Venice, Flori 
da? 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


22: State of New Hampshire Planning & De 
velopment Commission. 23: Connecticut De 
velopment Commission. 25: Missouri Re 
sources Division. 26-27: Author. 29-31: Amic« 
J. Barone, Jr. 32: American Youth Hostels 
Inc. 34: Nova Scotia Film Bureau. 35: State 
of Colorado Advertising & Publicity Depart 
ment. 36-38: Author. 39: Kentucky Depart 
ment of Public Relations. 40-43: South Dakote 
State Highway Department. 46: Author. 49 
Feathercraft, Inc. 52: Trans World Airlines 
56-57: Ray Ovington. 60: United Air Line: 
News Bureau. 
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Amateur Photo 
- Contest Winners 


\ 


Laundresses with bath- 
ing water buffalo were 
shot by Herbert Wehrly 
of Tiddim, Burma, at 
Sagaing, Burma, with 
Ikoflex camera dialled 
for 1/50 second at f:22. 
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Philip J. Scola of Mont- 
clair, N.J., filmed fel- 
low diver 25 ft. down off 
St. Johns, V.I., with Prak- 
tica. camera in home- 
X : made housing, 1/100 

an second at f:4 opening. 


e  CONTE 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 


~-Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a etn —"n 
iy third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and Cy) iy. \ AG, 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although aie Nien Sioa 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Sa mal ne : 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, MUUT | 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, Mount Rushmore, S.D., 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible was snapped through 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- vars by Al 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to Fa Se NG OWA EAN 
future publication of priEaen ob pichates Wb outie las den E. Seifried of St. 
payment is retained by TrAvet. Address photographs to Ama- . 
feur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, Petersburg, Bae using 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 35 mm Contaflex open- 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- ing for 1/60 second to 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- £:8 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current oe 
contest will be held for following month. 
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By Train: In the spring of the year, 
when bank balances are melting 
and the new green sprouts on every 
‘District Director of Internal Reve- 
nue, is the right time for a nice, 
economical tour of the American 
West. Happiness Tours will be 

' happy to show you Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, Frisco, L.A., Beverly Hills, 
Hollywood, Disneyland, Knott's 

_ Berry Farm, San Diego, Tijuana, 
Las Vegas and Hoover Dam for only 

' $324.95 plus tax from Chicago, an 
almost all-inclusive rate that buys 

-most meals, rooms in top hotels, 
your tour operator’s services and 
coach rail travel on a fourteen-day 
outing. These junkets depart March 
13 and 27, April 3 and 17, and May 
1 and 15. For easterners, the cost of 
getting to Chicago is added to the 
rate. Of course, if Form 1040 has 
been kind to you, it’s always pos- 
sible to splurge on a Pullman room 
or risk a few of those rebate dollars 
during your Las Vegas visit. 


By Ship: Plan ahead. May is going to 
be leafy, warm and beautiful “in 
Kamakura as well as Keokuk. But 
_ while you can slip off to Keokuk on 
the spur of the moment, it takes 
_ preparation to penetrate Asia. Fig- 
ure on stepping aboard the Presi- 
dent Hoover May 5 and spend the 
next 45 days in Hawaii, the Philip- 
- pines, Japan, Hong Kong, Bangkok 
and Angkor Wat for an all-inclusive 
price of $2,750. You sail from San 
_ Francisco on the Hoover, switch to 
_ the President Cleveland in Japan 
and return Stateside via trans- 
Pacific air, unless you elect to extend 
the outing on into India, in which 
case you end up looping the globe 
and return to the U.S. at New York 
_ City, with 15 days in India plus an- 
_ other at Athens added to your 
Pacific itinerary. APL executive Leo 
. Mathews will conduct the tour. 
_ For added details, write TRaveL. 


{ 
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For TRAVEL PLEASURE... 
BURLINGTONS Vista-Dome 


DENVER ZEPHYR 


CHICAGO . DENVER - COLORADO SPRINGS 


Vacation thrills await the whole family 
in Colorful Colorado—mile-high Denver 
--- Rocky Mountain National Park... 
Lookout Mountain ... Mount Evans... 
Colorado Springs... Pikes Peak...Garden 
of the Gods. World-famed resorts... 
authentic dude ranches. . . surrounded 
by scenes of snow-capped splendor. 
Your Colorado vacation fun begins 
aboard the Vista-Dome Denver Zephyr, the 
exciting train that speeds you from Chi- 
cago to Colorado just overnight. If you’d 
like a car in Colorado, ask your ticket or 
travel agent to reserve one for you. 


Escorted Tours Enjoy a week or more 
of congenial companionship and carefree 
travel in Colorful Colorado with a friend- 
ly tour party. 

For helpful information on Escorted 
Tours or independent travel, see your 
Burlington representative (or your travel 
or ticket agent) ... 

or mail the coupon today 


Burlington 
Route 


ree 


BURLINGTON 
Colorfiil Free TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS 
Booklets / 547 West Jackson Blvd., Dept. 409, Chicago 64, Illinois 
Print Name 
Mail Address. 
Coupon : City. 
Today / 4 Rotate te aes tree ee = Phone 


Check here for information about 1) Dude Ranches 0 Escorted Tours 
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If You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L314M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


FOR CEREBRAL PALSY: 


RESEARCH - 


JOIN 


the 53 Minute March 
United Cerebral Palsy 


FRIENDLY! SCENIC! 


Weer VIRGINIA 


1-15. Cherry DanceS.cccccccccecvccvccscucse ce culm Onan 
1-30. Smelt Runsc ccc tc ccctccccevce cee os HSCANADEs a LOts 
3-6. Mormon Church Conference.....Salt Lake City, Utah 
4-9. Ling Gymnastics Meet.......e..++-estockholm, Sweden 
A=10. Daffodil Festival. ..ccccces voces ess LACOMs asl. 
5=7. Int'1* Bagpipe Pest). oc cc cice sees elec DMe cus imcmee 
5-10. Cherry Blossom Festival........-Washington, D.C. 
5-12. W. Florida Fat Cattle Show..........Quincy, Fla. 
6-7. Folk & Square Dance Convention......Orlando, Fla. 
6-10. Home & Flower Show...ceetee dees Charlotte, N.C. 
Tam17.. Trade—-PALT soc s ols see 6.0 0.0.6 4'0,0'6,0 oo NGI G Coen inne 
8. Buddha's: Bday COLEDS's «clevc.cie en cle 0:10 10 «eg Ole yeateonneel 
9. Bataan) DAY. iis. veweslce soe cece wel Nt Lipp tne emetic 
10-18 Easter Festival: <.ccscescccese sOalLZbUre, anus 
10-28. Kite-Fighting ContestsS...e..ee.-Nagasaki, Japan 
Ll. Heroes’ Daye. ccc ccc cwcescle cies cisee o chtl OO Samim ey 
12=27. Samples: Fair. cccciccccccccacwe sc ogio Mt LOM secs 
12-May 15. Arts Exhibition.....Charlottenborg, Denmark 
13-16. Mountain Youth Jamboree........-Asheville, N.C. 
14. Pan American Day............Throughout West Indies 
14-15. Sanno Float Festival..........--lakayama, Japan 
14-16. Home & Boat Show....cccceeeeees-retoskey, Mich. 
16. Explosion of the Cart...cecccesccesssHlorence, Italy 
16. Old Time Fiddlers Convention.....Statesville, N.C. 
17. Easter Sunrise Services.....Hollywood Bowl, Calif. 
17-235. Fiesta San Jacinto.........e..san Antonio, Texas 
W7=25. Feast Of (Sts GEOrge’. « « cc.ee cic cisiele oA COV aca 
18; Kite Flying Contests,..cccswsecvouscuv~ cs Dan oeaae 
19. Independence CelebS.cceccccceeee Caracas, Venezuela 
19..)) Indians" “Day. 'sc.<\c le cis eele eee ciolete eee LOMO cnname 
LO snGoat, RAGAN. cic ace ciecse wie wile e eleelece elelerelcr eles iebavevanenenaon iT weam 
20=25. (Carnival.c. cccccelesveseessceee ec OUsy JOM So eemvmmEt 
20=May, 2.. Arts) FEStival. cc cc ccs cis ccicise ol LUC SOM me mete 
21. Queen's B'day (Celebs. o<cice «0s c 0 0 s:c\ecec ee sce Diemer 
21-22. Antique’ (Car SHOW s:.2 c/s ie-e els © clerciel ssi eieleysie «Oi komnacte 
22-Aug. 21. Fun Fair.........eenear Copenhagen, Denmark 
23. Maple Syrup FeStival.....eeceee..eVermontville, Mich. 
25. Fete of ‘the GardiansSsciec« ccc ce ce wcivs Al) OS en bemae 
25-30. Historic Garden Week..........---eRichmond, Va. 
235-May 2. FloralieS......cescsecceceeesee Ghent, Belgium 
24-May 3. Industries Fair............eHanover, Germany 
24-May 14. Handicrafts Fair............Florence, Italy 
25. Druze-Nabi. ‘Shuaib Fest. sc. eecesscles css eee aha 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY! 


Your whole family will thrill to the scenic wonders 
of The Mountain State. Enjoy the rustic comfort of 
22 State Parks, which are among the nation's finest, 
and you'll be happily surprised at the modest cabin 
and lodge rates. Let us help you plan a family 
vacation in friendly West Virginia, 

Industrial and 


West Virginia Publicity Commission 


Capitol Bldg., Room T-2, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 
Send FREE vacation information. 


20-30. lnte b Vachit sRACCSincreleteislclerels ics) eloretererelarciclorel Se talineenen 
25-May 21. Arts Festival.............Paignton, England 
27-May 1. Carlsbad Spring Holiday....San Diego, Calif. 
27-May 4. Festival of Falling Leaves..Tumut, Australia 
28. FLiCSta.. sec ccepeeesee sie sMOCONOY, Philippine lsteames 
28-50. Costume Festival. ..ceccoccsceseeslaormina, Ltaly 
29-30. Antique ShOW....sccceccec econ sWiILlLiamsSport siete 
30. Walpurgis Night. .cccocescccccesee throughout Sweden 


Name. 
adress POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
City. State CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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TRAVEL TIE CASE 

Ties always arrive fresh and wrin- | 
kle free. Holds regular or bow | 
ties. Ties loop through top rail 
and are held in place by retain- 
ing straps. With hook for hanging 

in closet at destination. Top grain 
cowhide leather case with plaid 
lining. Suntan or Ginger. $5.95*. 

In split cowhide, Suntan or Gin- 
ger, $4.95* 


PILL TOTE for travelers 

Practical, Useful . . . contains a fully 
guaranteed thermometer, stainless steel 
dual purpose table/teaspoon, and 6 
unbreakable pill vials with time dials 
to remind you when to take pills. Case 
made of fine top grain leather, Suntan 
only. Packs easy, just 64 x 3/4 x 134”. 
$7.95 tax free. 


SLIP-A-TOILET KIT... for the 
man who travels 
Kit, 9” x 514” x 3”. Made of Glove- 
tanned cowhide, the supple leather 
used in the manufacture of basebali 2 
gloves, soft, yet rugged; can be f 
crushed, collapsed, squeezed and 
folded. Cleans easily with soap and 
TRAVEL VANITY CASE... water. 
for the woman who travels 
A smart, convenient, light- 
weight (weighs only 234 Ibs.) 
travel vanity case with plenty 
of room to carry all your toilet 


es 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 51. 


Matching scuffs tuck into side zip- 
per compartment. Lots of interior 
storage space for toiletries. Stretch- 
able soft leather in vamp of scuffs 
conforms to fit all sizes. 


Horizontal Vertical 


1 People who look down on Cali- 


1 What you get when you’re high 
fornians and Floridians too 


(abbr.) 


4 0 f£ th five things is Su- xX r H 
bere (e Pee) peas a mee of rock *n? roll mirror and be riety bottle 2 pieces complete 
a Asie | Trotter’s preserve loops, case 1234” x 7!4" x 7": P f p! 
13 Favorite dance of Virginia m Ajeey Gaon lose vinyl eevetiiG Winesclcaniwith Toilet Kit only... 2 
15 Reception 6 What movie stars are seldom a damp cloth. Tan, ivory, red, Slippers only 
16 Hot fiddler married for blue, black patent. $13.95* tax free 
17 This is generally in a room at the 7 Coppers in Rome 7 


top 
This kind of person has been 
terribly buttered up 


2 Swan’s doll 


8 You can chew things over on 
these 
9 Don’t let this get your goat 


needs while traveling. With 


10 Famous canal ; 

11 What the Highland laddie spoke 
to the Highland lass in 

12 These take four bottles daily 

14. $64 word for a man on vaca- 

tion” lying in the sun all day 

21 What the Madwoman of Chaillot 
filled me with 

23 One or two of these still don’t 
belong to Hilton (singular) 

25 A well-known Cobb, not so corny 

27 Au revoir, Arriverdici 

28 What the message had to be be- 
fore it was decoded 

29 This was backed up by Nixon 

30 Please, Papa, do this for strand- 
ed daughter in Paree! 

32 This can detect the presence of 
a cruise ship for miles 

33 What you can’t do with your car 
in Europe 

34 Louvrely unarmed victory 

36 Just plane red 

37 The thing to do at Ascot 

40 Well-known orphan 

41 The end of Americana 

48 These are very shaky and shady 

49 What did you say, sir? 

50 This doesn’t give you the buzzing 

f signal in Manhattan 

49 Action with a Beta Pi J 51 I made a mistake here 

50 Frenchman’s ivory covering 53 Adrish linen isn’t always this 

52 Don’t do this, travel! color 

54 Over for the poet 54 What the door does 


55 Dry goods store in Devonshire 55 Saddest thing in stock 


56 Wh i Hl it thi 
58 Pretty much on the side of Wis- 57 aR Sa Rea Be 
consin 


58 What you’d do to yourself if 
62 Ham’s breakfast — you ate everything the ads ad- 
63 What to do for a bad spell vise you to eat 

65 Jane Austen’s girl : 59 The man who flies on your ticket 

66 A bad sign on Caesar’s highway 60 This is a pretty mixup for Caesar 
5 61 Where the Traveling Salesman 
67 What dinner is at Eton ; 

; went after he left Minsk and 

68 Equipment for a jockey Pick: 

69 Strangers on a train 64 What the Lady said she didn’t 

70 Long walk in Cockneyland have to wear. 


19 The meat of the matter 
20 This is a bar in the far off South 
East African seas 


22 What the lady who lisped had 

‘ around her shoulders “ors 

24 The before bit 

25 You may meet this fellow in 
space over Scandinavia 

26 Pearl’s mother 

29 Newly wet remark 

31 What the Queen of Hearts made 

35 Fateful sentence (2 wds.) 

36 Mary when she went West 

37 King and I 

38 Constellation of stars 

39 American thing that goes across 
the seas 

AO This is up im the air and drop- 
ping all over the country 

A2 Sire’s girl friend 

43 Born in France 

44 Initially punk 

45 English motel 

46 Bustle in the 18th Century 

A7 Big stretch from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea 


CAR CADDY Clamps right onto your car visor. Keeps ciga- 
rettes, maps, sunglasses right at hand. With comb, memo pad, 
mechanical pencil. Suntan, red, or ivory cowhide. $3.95 tax free. 


LUG CAGE, INC. 
NEW YORK'S LARGEST LUGGAGE aNb GIFT SHOP 
S58 WEST 57TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed, Please find G................ wa. for: 
sesso TIE CASE(s) @ $5.95 each + tax (top grain cowhide) 
sesseee TIE CASE(s) @ $4.95 each + tax (split cowhide) 
veoeeeesPILL TOTE (s) @ $7.95 each tax free 
ssseeeee SLIP-A-TOILET KIT(s) complete @ $10.95 each + 80¢ fed tax 
ssse0eee TOILET KIT only @ $7.95 each + 80¢ fed tax 
SLIPPERS ONLY @ $3.95 pr. tax free 
TRAVEL VANITY CASE(s) @ $13.95 each + tax 
CAR CADDY(s) @ $3.95 each tax free 


Specify Color.........ccecceeeeessees esthounsssesatucceaet 
NAME sii scecssccctuccisnstcimnsssnaveecones Raspeoniacenee pisneane cone renetetaane sis aiiesneeneee datsnes 
SPIRE sos cecsssvecdasndeicsendceaveseterce Racareaasenaeestseeceitseesce rues seca qoscodet tease aasteaaeaeeeae x 


RMN V ctavecscsovssnessrasser es Baiek ssatuantvonts cesses oansnesd ONES ccsuces STATE, .o.scsccescessnes 7 


*NOTE: NO COD. Add 10% Federal Tax where applicable and 3% City Tax NYC : 
residents. Plus 50¢ Shipping Costs. If you are not absolutely delighted with these er: 
_items, you may return them for immediate, full refund. is 
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The most 
convenient 


location in 
New York 


So a es See Ss oe OS OOS 
ee ee se ee ee ee ee 


HOTEL 


PARAMOUNT 


NEW YORK 
° FAMOUS FAMILY PLAN 


° CJ 
9 


in TIMES SQUARE 


the center of everything 
46th STREET JUST WEST 
OF BROADWAY 


No Charge for Children! 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


.complete your trip with the 
scenes you didn't get! 


136A arch of Triumph 


35mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 


7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . .. all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
ones you want, return the others! You name the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporary and ancient wonders of the world . . . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 
25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are .. . 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Los Angeles 24, California 


ITTLE SHORT of a miracle—or sim- 
L ple intelligence, which these 
days seem almost equal—can 

save Carnegie Hall from its sched- 
uled Maytime demise, so get in line 
at the box office early if you want 
to make a personal farewell appear- 
ance in the few weeks remaining. 
So music lovers won’t be caught flat 
between Carnegie’s collapse. and 
Lincoln Center’s rise, Hunter Col- 
lege is making available its 2,200-seat 
auditorium at 69th St.and Park Ave. 
to the N.Y. Philharmonic and other 
symphony orchestras, including visi- 
tors from abroad, for the 1960-61 
season series. Saturday eves, how- 
ever, the homeless Philharmonic 
will have to seek halls in Brooklyn, 
Newark or elsewhere. ... Until 
April’s end, assuming a weather- 
mandate for snow, Ski Bird Tours, 
2039 Bway (EN 2-8400) , has luxury 
weekend or early-bird one-day out- 
ings to Eastern snow slopes with 
special departure points from near- 
by zones in addition to Manhattan. 
. Jumping into the Cricket The- 
atre March 7: Under the Sycamore 
Tree, a fantasy that starred Alec 
Guinness in London. ... We’ve ney- 
er enjoyed an electric razordeal, 
preferring to get into a lather each 
morn, but Remington’s new cordless 
shaver, working on batteries, is ap- 
parently a dandy item for travelers, 
lists at $35.95....If you seek ex- 
otic foods, hie to Brooklyn’s Atlan- 
tic Ave., replete with Mid-East 
stores such as the Damascus Bread 
Shop at 195, selling spices, cakes 
and endless edible enchantments. 
.New York’s seasonal indoor 
pageant, the Radio City Music Hall 
Easter show, will be accompanied 
by Please Don’t Eat the Daisies 


+ = 


BY MALCOLM MeTEAR DAVIS 


starring Doris Day and David Niven. 
.An ancient yet” little-known 
craft, framemaking, as painstaking- 
ly practiced by artisans of the APF 
Manufacturing Co., can now be 
viewed by interested art lovers on 
invitation, free, from Elaine Rich 
at OR 4-1385.... We're astounded 
at the number (41) of regular folk 
dance sessions and classes around 
town listed in the new edition of 
Folk Dance Guide, a 36-pager for 
$1.00 that details such data, plus 
annual events, nationwide. ... Men 
who'd like to give an eye-bugging 
answer to that cliche query “Is it 
hot enough (or cold enough) for 
you?” can now do so with a flick of 
the wrist that exposes thermometer 
cufflinks, available for $5.50 a pair 
by steaming into Zinn Originals at 
321A Greenwich St. ... Coinciding 
with the Antiques Fair and Sale 
March 5-13 at the Coliseum is the 
International Flower Show March 
5-12.... Air Taxi Co. has opened 
offices at Idlewild for around-the- 
clock service to suburban fields. .. . 
Barry Sisters open Feb. 24 for six 
weeks at Silverman’s International 
Restaurant, Bway at 52nd St. 


We're not starting a Mystery Girl 


Contest. Those eyes above have 
been scissored from a large photo 
of beautiful Jane Fonda who opens 
Feb. 29 at the Cort Theatre in 
There Was a Little Girl. What 
mystifies us—we’ve been bothered 
ever since the picture arrived—are 
those square pupils. 
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A MAJORITY OF ONE—Barrymore, 243 W. 47th, 

CI 6-0390. Gertrude Berg gets the expected 

laughs with Sir Cedric Hardwicke in this come- 

dy that makes kabuki kosher when eyed by a 

Brooklyn matron in Japan. 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 

JU 6-7950. Powerful, emotionally moving play 

about a Negro family’s struggle for a secure 

‘and dignified life that won the Drama Critics 

1958-59 Award as the best drama. 

A THURBER CARNIVAL—ANTA, 245 W. 52nd, 
‘CI 6-6270. Burgess Meredith directs Tom 
Ewell, Peggy Cass, Paul Ford, Alice Ghostley, 

| among others, in this assemblage of James 
Thurber stories arranged by Haila Stoddard, 

with musie by Don Elliott, choreography. by 

James Starbuck. 

AT THE DROP OFA HAT—Golden, 252 W. 45th, 

‘CI 6-6740. After London’s long run. Michael 

Flanders and Donald Swann are convulsing 

N.Y. with their satiric two-man show nightly 


at 9:00 p.m. 
3EG, BORROW OR STEAL—Martin Beck, 302 
W. 45th, CI 6-6363. This musical about beat- 
-niks, based on Marvin Seiger & Bud Freeman’s 
Clara, includes Eddie Bracken, Larry Parks, 
Betty Garret in cast. 
ALIGULA—S54th St., 152 W. 54th, JU 6-3787. 
Kenneth Haigh portrays Rome’s infamous em- 
 peror in a script by Nobel Prizewinner Albert 
Camus as translated by Justin O’Brien, with 
sets by Will Stevens Armstrong. 
SUT OF THE AXE—Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Thomas Mitchell, as a villainous 
political boss covering up a smalltown murder, 
‘leads the cast in this tough-languaged melo- 
drama adapted by Sheppard Kerman from Del- 
mar Jackson’s novel. Presstopper: Closed after 
2 performances. 
JESTRY RIDES AGAIN—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, 
CO 5-2412. Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray lead a 
passel of people through their paces in this 
musical roundup of the Wild West with vigor- 
ous choreography by Michael Kidd. 
-FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
€699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet a so-so score 
and hilarity-latent numbers that don’t fully 
materialize fail to win our vote—but daily 
newspaper critics raved. 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Music Box, 239 W. 
th, CI 6-4636. In an English country home _ 
ideally designed by Oliver Smith, magnificent 
Jessica Tandy, four brilliant Britons create 
author Peter Shaffer’s unsettling quintet with 
pulverizing performances, expertly directed by 
John Gielgud, as they expose their raw char- 
acter quintessences in a pulse-pounding sym- 
phony of emotion. 
FLOWER DRUM SONG—St. James, 44th, W. of 
Bway, LA 4-4664. Colorful, commercial, con- 
ventional but tuneful Rodgers & Hammerstein 
hit about San Francisco’s Chinatown. Closes 
May 7, after 601 performances, for road tour. 
OODBYE, CHARLIE—Lyceum, 149 W. 45th, 
JU 2-3897. Lauren Bacall, an ex-Don Juan 
turned into a girl, confronts Sydney Chaplin 
George Axelrod’s fantasy produced by Le- 
nd Hayward, due for 20th Century-Fox film- 


£. 
YPSY—Broadway, 53rd and Bway, CI 7-7992. 
_ Ethel Merman rocks the rafters again in this 
‘sleek slice from Gypsy Rose Lee’s mothered- 
into-show-biz life. 

PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
eae French import that took the Drama 
ics Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 

my AIR LAGY—Mark Hellinger, 51st, W. of 
Bway, PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 
winning musical version of Shaw’s Pygmalion 
is merely America’s finest show. 

ONCE UPON A MATTRESS—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd, 
CI 5-5226. Charming tongue-in- cheek musical 
fairy tale, far from Grimm, based on the 
Princess and the Pea. 

REDHEAD—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
Not the most tuneful but certainly the funniest 
Bway musital comedy thanks to the inex- 
haustible antics of Gwen Verdon. Closes 
' March 19, after 453 performances, for road 
_ tour. 
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SILENT NIGHT, LONELY NIGHT—Morosco, 217 
W. 45th, CI 6-6230. Christmas Eve loneliness 
brings together Henry Fonda, Barbara Bel 
Geddes, each married to another, in Robert 
Anderson’s slender script bare of strong sus- 
pense but decorated with touching moments. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Walter Pidgeon and Una Merkel bring 
elderly charm, Robert Morse young appeal and 
Jackie Gleason Jackie Gleason to this deft yet 
somewhat disappointing musicalization of 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, but Eileen Herlie 
ayanees her numbers with welcome, wondrous 
warmth 

THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL—Henry Miller, 
124 W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. Civil War drama by 
Saul Levitt about notoriously brutal prison 
camp in Georgia, directed by Jose Ferrer. 

THE COOL WORLD—Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 
49th, CI 6-8870. With Robert Rossen, Warren 
Miller dramatizes his novel about Harlem teen- 
agers with an all-Negro cast. 

THE DEADLY GAME—Longacre, 220 W. 48th, 
CI 6-5639. Friedrich Deurrenmatt’s suspense 
tale, dramatized by James Yafee, has Pat 
Hingle, Claude Dauphin among those involved 
in this tale of an American industrialist abroad. 

THE LONG DREAM—Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Richard Wright’s novel about a 
Mississippi Negro boy is dramatized by Pulitzer 
Prizewinner Ketti Frings. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor, William Gibson’s 
intelligent script. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th, W. of Bway, 
CT 6-0730. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Eddie Albert as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th. JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste, scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein against 
Oliver Smith’s impressive sets, that creates 
an enthralling evening. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This new play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a dybbuk—or 
migrant soul—to be exorcised through mystic 
ritual. Donald Harron has title role, Tyrone 
Guthrie directs. 

THE TUMBLER—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th, CI 
6-6380. Laurence Olivier directs this melo- 
drama in ‘‘new verse form’ by Benn W. Levy, 
with Charlton Heston as the lead. Opens Feb, 
4 


24, 

THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL—Cort, 138 W. 
48th, CI 5-4289. Daniel Taradash’s dramatiza- 
tion of Lost Summer by Christopher Davis 
about both personal and community conse- 
quences of a young girl’s rape has Henry 
Fonda’s daughter Jane in the cast under Joshua 
Logan’s direction, with sets by Jo Mielziner, 
Opens Feb. 29. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s long-awaited new 
play, directed by Arthur Penn, includes Jason 
Robards, Jr., in the cast, and concerns a New 
Orleans family. Opens Feb. 25. 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave: So., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 
tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a real 
smash hit. 

PARADE—Players, 115 Macdougal St., AL 4- 
5076. TV-less Dody Goodman gets her chance 
at on-stage comedy well above Paar in this 
musical revue. 


THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Bertold 
Brecht’s satirization of Beggar’s Opera, as 
adapted by Marc Blitzstein and scored by Kurt 
Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s longest-run 
smash—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955—and we 
still say it’s dull. 

THE THREE SISTERS—4th St., 83 E. 4th, AL 
4-7954. Smoothly translated by Stark Young, 
Chekhov’s chilling tale is sharply portrayed by 
a gifted cast who’ll haunt you for years. 

U.S.A.—Martinique, 32nd at Bway, PE 6-3056. 
Episodic performances outdo script continuity 
in this adaptation of John Dos Passos’ work. 


AMONG MARCH ENTRIES 


Mar. 2: THE GOOD SOUP—Plymouth, 236 W. 
45th, CI 6-9156. Felecien Marceau’s play, cur- 
rently captivating Paris, concerns a woman at 
two different ages, Garson Kanin’s adaptation 
and direction casting Ruth Gordon, Sam Le- 
vene, Ernest Truex, Diane Cilento, Jules Mun- 
shin, Mildred Natwick in some of the roles. 

Mar. 3: GREENWILLOW—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd 
St., CI 5-5226. B. J. Chute’s enchanting novel 
receives music and lyrics by Frank Loesser, 
choreography by Joe Layton, sets by Peter 
Larkin, and puts Anthony Perkins on stage 
with Zeme North, Cecil Kellaway, among others. 

Mar. 15: ONE MORE RIVER—Lyceum, 149 W. 
45th, JU 2-3897. Lloyd Nolan stars in this play 
by Beverly Cross about mutiny aboard a mer- 
chant ship anchored in a West African river. 


MIXED CHOICE 


OPERA—Metropolitan Opera House, 147 W. 49th, 
PE 6-1200. Outstanding, top-name repertory of 
25 productions through Apr. 16, $1.65-$9.35. 
In Italian: Aida, Andrea Chenier, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Don Giovanni, La Forza del Destino, 
Macbeth, Madama Butterfly, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Otello, Pagliacci, Simon Boccanegra, 
Tosca, La Traviata, Il Trovatore. In French: 
Carmen, Faust, Manon, Pelleas et Melisande. 
In German: Fideli, Der Fliegende Hollaender, 
Parsifal, Der Rosenkavalier, Tristan und 
Isolde, Die Walkure. In English: The Gypsy 


Baron. 

TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd, JU 
2-2424. Mar. 10: Spain and Portugal (Hal 
Linker) ; Mar. 17: Persia (Clifford Kamen) ; 
Mar. 24: Scotland (Nicol Smith); Mar. 31: 
Israel (Russell Wright); Apri. 7: Holland 
(Verna Nagel) ; at 5:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., $1.50. 

HOCKEY—Madison Sq. Garden, 307 W. 49th, 
CO 5-6800. Rangers vs. Detroit Mar. 6 ; Chicago 
Mar. 9; Toronto Mar. 13; Boston Mar. 16; 
Montreal Mar. 20. $1.00-$5.00. 

CONCERTS—Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., 
CI 7-1350. During March, N.Y. Philharmonic 
performs 8:30 p.m. unless otherwise noted 
Mar.-3504 (2:15), 5, 6. (3:00), 10, 11. (2:ta)F 
12, 13 (3:00), 17, 18 (2:15), 19, 20 (3:00), 24, 
25 (2:15), 26 (noon, 8:30), 27 (3:00), 31. 

BEN-HUR—Loew’s State, Bway at 45th, JU 
2-5070. MGM’s zillion-dollar version of this 
classic tale, on reserved-seat basis. Mats. 
2:00 p.m. Wed., Sat., Sun., hols. $1.50-$2.75 ; 
Eves., 8:00 p.m., 7:30 p.m. on Sun., $2.50-$3.50. 


NEW YORK ON TOUR 


New York City Opera Company will have four 
American operas—The Ballad of Baby Doe, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, Susan- 
nah, Street Scene—in its repertory when on 
tour to the following cities: Mar. 1: Huntington, 
W. Va.; Mar. 3: Lafayette, Ind.; Mar. 4-6: 
Chicago; Mar. 7-8: East Lansing, Mich. ; Mar. 
10: Columbus, O.; Mar. 11-12: Cleveland, 0.; 
Mar. 13: South Bend, Ind.; Mar. 14-15: St 
Louis; Mar. 16: Cincinnati; Mar. 17: Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; Mar. 18-19: Detroit; Mar. 21: 
Rochester, N.Y.; Mar. 22: Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Mar. 23-24: Boston; Mar. 25-26: Hartford, 
Conn. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY O. L. NAUGLE 


OR an entire summer or for just 
EF: four-or-five-day vacation away 
from most of civilization’s fancy 
frills, Drummond Island, approxi- 
mately twenty miles long and twelve 
miles wide will get approval from 
any city dweller. It is a fascinating 
little gem of an island nestled in the 
waters of a very popular section of 
the Great Lakes, and is especially 
popular since the completion of the 
beautiful and wonderful Mackinac 
Bridge which connects the upper 
and lower peninsulas of Michigan. 
Also, for the hunter or fisherman 
this island has understandably even 
more appeal. Evergreens of all types 
abound over the island, especially 
cedars. And of course birches and 
maples grow in abundance. 
Approximately 250 year-round in- 
habitants call this island their home. 
In the summer, spring, and autumn 


seasons the population can increase 
to 1,000 or more. The post office, 
about ten miles from the landing 
dock, is a popular gathering spot, 
especially in the evening. A hotel 
serving excellent meals is located 
nearby. The chef turns out the most 


tasty fried chicken and roast beef 


that you could indulge in  any- 
where. Several country stores are a 
delight to visit. Many cabins can be 
rented and some. are beautifully 
placed near the water’s edge for 
boating accommodations. 

From the beautiful north shore 
of this island the shipping channel 
can be seen carrying the boat traffic 
which enters St. Marys River on the 
way to the Sault Saint Marie locks. 
Wild turkeys, partridge and small 
game are plentiful, and this is also 
a deer hunter’s paradise. 

From the village of DeTour you 
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If you would like to tell other TRAVELE 
and members of the National Travel Clul 


about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


drive aboard a small ferry, whicl 


Avas-a. maximum capacity of sever 


cars, to cross a channel to Drum 
mond Island. 

Drummond is located 75 mile 
northeast of Mackinac City anc 
about 50 miles from the Soo. Histor 
tells how its ownership changec 
hands numerous times and finall 
landed in the possession of the 
United States. 

The winters are cold but the sum 
mers are delightfully pleasant. The 
clear air is invigorating. Rainfal 
is ample for good vegetation. Fo: 
relaxation in back to nature sur 
roundings Drummond Island i 
recommended. Try it some time. 4 


| TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 


Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


lam planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


| am going by car from 


and would like a routing 


PLANE BUS HOTELS - 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to vee 
leave and return 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


lam planning to leave 


Name Name 
Address Address 
City Zone___State City. 


Zone State 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


N March, a year and a half after 
| it was completely destroyed by 
fire, the new multi-million dol- 

ar Bermudiana Hotel will be back 
n the tourist business, with the ex- 
ra attraction of branches of Ber- 
nuda’s leading stores located in the 
pacious lobby. . . . Tours through 
ovely homes and gardens are ar- 
anged every Tuesday in March 
yy members of The Bermuda 
yarden Club, and $1.00 admis- 
ion entitles visitors to view three 
louses a week. .. . March 13 her- 


Ids the first of four College Weeks, 


vith boat cruises, sports competi- 
ions and the voting for “Miss Col- 
ege Week” each Monday on the 
ands of the Elbow Beach Surf Club, 
official headquarters for the ac- 
ivities. ... A new sport is to be in- 
roduced to Bermuda this year 
vith the building of the Bermuda 


owl, the first indoor bowling al- - 


eys with automatic pinspotters. 
Phere will be sixteen alleys with 
eats for spectators, and a light re- 
reshment bar... . Special areas have 
een set up in Hamilton where mo- 
orcycles may park, in an effort to 
elieve some of the parking prob- 
ems in the city... . The Bermuda 
Jratorio Society will present 
fendelssohn’s Elijah in the Ca- 
hedral on March 27 at 3:00 p.m. 
No admission is charged, but a col- 
ection is taken at the conclusion of 
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the performance. . . . A new weekly 
service on the prop-jet Britannia be- 
tween Montreal and Bermuda has 
been inaugurated by BOAG, leaving 
every Tuesday for direct flight to 
Bermuda, and every Wednesday for 
direct flight back to Montreal, now 
only slightly more than three hours 
away. ... BOAC has also established 
service between London and Bo- 
gota, Colombia, with stops at Ber- 
muda and Caracas, flight time six- 
teen hours. ... For the first time in 
eight years the Talbot Brothers will 
be appearing at the Castle Harbour 
Hotel. ... The area next to the new 
City Hall is being cleared to make 
way for the new Post Office, but now 
in the final stages of design. ... In 
the heart of Hamilton is a chic 
new restaurant, the Copper Ket- 
tle, made sunny with a yellow and 
orange decor. Home-cooked meals 
are deliciously prepared, and are in- 
expensive. . . . When the new Ber- 
mudiana opens its doors, there will 
be a famous orchestra from London 
under the baton of Geraldo to beat 
out the rhythms of calypso and 
string the music of the waltz... . 
Lovers of the King of Sports should 
visit the Shelley Bay Race Track 
-every Thursday, where the enlarged 
and improved track offers betting in 
a tropical atmosphere. 


Beginning with this issue, TRAv- 
EL’S reports On activities in the 
West Indies, heretofore seen un- 
der a “Trinidad” dateline, will 
be headed “Caribbean.” 


By Jean Gyory 


is considering using the long- 

range Boeing 707 jet on a New 
York-Brussels-Moscow route this 
summer. This service would link 
the American city with the Russian 
capital in about thirteen hours. ... 
In 1959 new Sabena offices were 
opened at Ankara, Bratislava 
(Czechoslovakia), Alexandria 
(Egypt), East London (Union of 
South Africa), Oslo (Norway) 
and Benghasi (Libya). King Bau- 
douin, in the course of his tour of 
the U. S., inaugurated the new of- 
fices at Dallas, Texas. In the Congo, 
the Sabena network was expanded 
by the addition of a new stopping 
place at N’Kolo, not far from In- 
ongo. The new Leopoldville airport 
now has the longest runway of any 
civilian airport in the world—almost 
three miles. At Coquilhatville, the 
airport can now take DC-4 aircraft, 
and Usumbura has been opened to 
DC-6. . . . Bookings on a mid-week 
basis will be accepted by Belgian 
coast hotels next year. ... The town 
of Middelkerke intends to build 
a hippodrome for trotting races 
by next summer... . The Antwerp- 
Germany highway will be opened by 
the end of 1962, declared the Bel- 
gian Minister of Public Works when 
he inaugurated the Grobbendonck- 
Geel section, bringing up to 21 the 
number of miles already in use. 


Se Belgian World Airlines 
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There remain another 56 miles to 
be built. The highway consists of 
two roadways 25 feet wide, sepa- 
rated by a raised strip of ground 
thirteen feet wide. ... The Brussels 
market place and hones around 
it will be put under the same pro- 
tective status which safeguards 
Ancient Sites and Buildings from 
modern encroachments. . . . The 
first National Congress of Belgian 
Skal-Clubs will take place in Liege 
on March 19 and 20. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


HE S. S. ToBaGo, one-time sea 
Tin between Trinidad and 

Tobago, has been bought by 
Beresford Willcox, American boss of 
Westerhall Point, Ltd., a Grenada 
resort development project, to be 
converted into a luxury yacht for 
owners of lots at Westerhall. He is 
turning the upper deck into a dance 
floor and placing the restaurant be- 
tweendecks. The salon is to be re- 
constructed as bar and lounge... . 
Still in Grenada, Allan Krassner, 
-_N. Y. hotelier, will shortly begin 
construction on a hotel on the fa- 
mous Grand Anse beach. The 
Spice Island Club Hotel will first 
cater to 40, but is being designed for 
_ 100 per cent expansion. One main 
building will house kitchen, dining 


- rooms and lounge, and there will 


be ten cottages each with two sepa- 
rate suites. . .-. “Over-the-horizon”’ 
radio-phone communication link- 
ing the Bahamas and the rest of 
the world is coming in handy. 
Opened in January, the link en- 
ables U. S. and Canadian visitors, 
for instance, to call home just as 
easily and as clearly as making an 
inside-Bahamas phone call. . . . Ce- 
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lebrity Concerts keeps bringing in 
top name entertainers to the Carib- 
bean. .. . Visitors to Montego Bay, 
Jamaica’s Riviera, are finding Town 
‘n Country Shop a must. ‘They spe- 
cialize in unusual sports wear. . . . 
In Tobago, a golf course is being 
planned for visitors. . . . In Bar- 
bados, Jamaica and Trinidad, quite 
a large number of Americans were 
introduced to cricket during the 
games played between the touring 
M.C.C. team from England and the 
three islands . . . Vieques, Puerto 
Rico’s satellite isle, is getting a 
$16,000,000 development that in- 
cludes a 100-room hotel and various 
beach facilities. 


LONDON 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


PRING gets off to a fast start with 

S the opening of the horseracing 
season at Lincoln March 21-23. 

At Aintree, horses and riders will 
take their chances March 26 in the 
classic Grand National Steeplechase. 
. Another important sporting 
event, The Boat Race between Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, 
will be held April 2 this year. The 
course is up the Thames from Put- 
ney Bridge to Mortlake (both sub- 
urbs of London) . Bankside viewing 
is free... . The Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre at Stratford will 
open its doors for a new season of 
The Bard in April... . April 12 in 
London the Old Vie will present 
Sir James Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows in honor of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
the creator of Peter Pan. ... On 
Good Friday, April 15, the Royal 
Choral Society and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra will perform Han- 
del’s Messiah at Royal Albert Hall. 
... The Bach Choir presents St. 
Matthew Passion April 3 and 10 at 
Royal Festival Hall, and on April 


~ Rembrandt’s 


6 at Royal Festival Hall will be 
the R.A.F. Anniversary Concert: 

. April 1 will be a special day for 
art~enthusiasts at Christie’s when 
Juno is auctioned 
along with 54 other seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch paintings. .. . The Lon- 
don American is a new weekly 
paper published every Thursday. 


~ Under American editors it devotes 


considerable space to entertainment 
and, travel. .... Daffodils bloom for 
the Spring Flower Show down in 
picturesque Falmouth March 23-24, 
Cornwall and Devon are especially 
popular with Easter vacationists. .. . 
Reconstruction of historic No. 10 
Downing Street will begin some- 
time this summer. The Prime 
Minister will move to nearby Ad- 
miralty House at 36 Whitehall. . . . 
British European Airways has ap- 
plied for a ten-year license to oper- 
ate helicopter services from Lon- 
don to Paris, Amsterdam and Brus- 
sels; also London to Birmingham 
and/or Manchester, and from 


Land’s End (the southern tip of 
England) to the Scilly Isles... . 
Union-Castle Line is streamlining 
three of its round-Africa passenger 
liners, with extra air-conditioning 
and private baths. 


By Peter Olwyler 
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MBITIOUS highway and railway 
projects are planned by Mex- 


ico, major jobs including a 
Mexico City-Puebla highway, Pa- 
cific Coast highway, completion of 
Gulf highway, Mexico City-Toluca 
highway, Acapulco-Zihuatanejo 
highway, and the Chihuahua-Pacific 
railway. ... Oaxaca’s airport should 


be completed, too, this year....A 
permanent exhibit of 40 paint- 
ings by Mexico’s famed Diego 
Rivera was dedicated recently at 
the Fine Arts Palace in the capital. 
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p service by Canadian 
Pacific Airlines from Mexico City to 
Toronto and Montreal is under- 
way.... Acapulco’s sailfish tourna- 
ment is now on a year-round basis, 
with a prize awarded for the biggest 
catch each month and a grand prize 
at the end of each twelve-month 
period.... Mexico has apparently 
held up its order for ferry boats to 
operate between Puerto Juarez in 
Quintana Roo and Cuba’s western- 
most tip. Someone thinks tourists 
may be reluctant to head for Cuba 
just now. . . . Biggest tree in all Mex- 
ico may be seen in Oaxaca in Tule 
Church yard—160 feet high, so wide 
it takes 28 people with arms out- 
stretched to encircle it, and about a 
millennium old.... A cireuit high- 
way has been completed on the 
Island of Cozumel, and a new 
hospital opened... . Plans are pro- 
sressing for helicopter service be- 
tween the capital and Cuernavaca, 
Puebla, Toluca and Pachuca.... An 
industrial first for Mexico: the im- 
oorting of raw materials and produc- 
tion of aluminum metal—enough 
to meet the nation’s annual needs 
completely. ... July was set as target 
date for completing the 1.5 kilo- 
meter bridge at Coatzacoalcos, for 
easier transit toward Veracruz and 
Mexico City....CEDAM skindiv- 
ers plan to hunt the remains of at 
least 40 wrecks off the world’s 
second largest coral reefs—Mex- 
ico’s Chinchorro Banks—during 
1960. CEDAM head Pablo Bush 
Romero says modern (skindiving) 
pirates also have been raiding one 
of the newly-discovered and richest 
wrecks off the Isla Mujeres, behind 
the Mexican Navy’s back....A new 
five-kilometer auto racing track 
brings that boon of civilization to 


the capital’s Sports City out at _ 


Magdalena Mixhuea. Already in 
operation, it’s called the Mexico 
City 500—a sports classic....The 
old-fashioned colonial appearance 
of Puebla may alter soon. New laws 
permit buildings higher than four 
stories....Care to hunt alligators? 
Look along the Estero del Lagarto 
near the town of Llera in Tamauli- 
pas, about 45 minutes from Victoria 
City or from Mante City. Much 
cheaper than a safari to Africa, 
after all. 
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’ KNOWLEDGE 

THAT: HAS 

PN DURE De WITH: THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET 
=. METHOD FOR 
MASTERY OF LIFE 


A\ (pets came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 


THE 


mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 


Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature’s forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
roperly using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
orge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange 
practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon below or address Scribe N.C.B. 


tte ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 

se N.C.B. mete | Use this 

he Rosicrucians ; 
San Jose, California coupon for 

Please send free copy of Sealed Book, which | FREE 
I shall read as directed. | copy of book 
ae AMENHOTEP IV 
Address FOUNDER OF EGYPT'S 
Cicy MYSTERY SCHOOLS 
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By George Bourke 


LorIDA becomes the Diamond 

Capital in March. Twelve ma- 

jor league and more than 50 
minor league baseball clubs will 
have squads in various parts of the 
state for spring training. ... Clyde 
Beatty has moved his circus into 
permanent quarters a few miles 
north of Miami and will put on 
two shows daily under canvas 
starting in March. Ringling, Bar- 
num and Bailey Circus had a suc- 
cessful run indoors at Miami Beach’s 
new exhibition hall, where the 
Holiday on Ice arena revue opens 
March 18 for a glide through March 
27....Stop by Fort Pierce early in 
March for the Sandy Shoes Festival. 
One of the features is a feast of ex- 
otic citrus dishes on Citrus Day... . 
Officials of the Southern Ocean 
Racing Conference cited “current 
conditions in Cuba” for cancella- 
tion of the St. Petersburg-Havana 
yacht race which had been sched- 
uled for March 19... . Florida’s 
history antedates that of most of the 
other 50 States but a Diamond Jubi- 
lee celebration for its communities 
is still unusual. Lakeland will mark 
its 75th anniversary March 14-20 at 
the same time Florida Southern Col- 
lege will be observing a similar 
birthday. The college represents 
the largest concentration of build- 
ings designed by the late Frank 
_ Lloyd Wright existing anywhere.... 
_ Sports car racing will hold the 
_ spotlight at Sebring, which used 
to be best known for its fine golf 
‘courses, from March 23 through 
26. ... Junior tennis is on the rise 
in South Florida. Orange Bowl net 
tournament drew junior entrants 
from fifteen countries. Pompano 
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Beach’s first annual junior tourna- 
ment will be played March 11, 12, 

13.... Miami Beach Kennel Club 
opened new clubhouse and grand- 
stand in January and will run 


through March 10.... Miami 


Beach cafes will continue the star 
parade through March. A few of the 
headliners will include Lena Horne 
and Joe E. Lewis at the Eden Roc; 
possibly Frank Sinatra at the Fon- 
tainebleau; Nelson Eddy and Julius 
LaRosa at the Carillon; Mickey 
Rooney and Tony Bennet at the 
Deauville; Andrew Sisters, Xavier 
Cugat, Abbe Lane and Sarah 
Vaughan, at the Americana. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


HE NEW Alaska Travel Trade 
de Association will 

publish a manual to be dis- 
tributed March 1.... International 
air traffic to Australia increased 
over 18 per cent between June 1958 
and June 1959 over the previous 
12-month period. This record, set 
by piston-engined aircraft, will be 
topped this year since the Qantas- 
BOAC partnership will operate jet 
service almost completely, meaning 
an increase in seating capacity—a 
total of 989 seats a week on Qantas- 
BOAC aircraft into Australia. Pan 
American expects to put on larger 


‘Boeing 707 Intercontinental or 


DC-8 service three times a week to 
Sydney or Melbourne. Also plan- 
ning to put on larger aircraft are 
Air India, KLM, TAI and Cana- 
dian Pacific....Sydney’s Hotel 
Metropole, undergoing renovation, 
will boast more private bath facili- 
ties when work is finished. ... The 
new Chevron Hotel in Sydney will 
be open for buisness in May, 1961— 
210 rooms, fourteen stories. Also in 
Sydney is the new Mereton Hotel, 
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featuring eight-foot ceilings, private 
bathrooms in each suite, a drive-in 
entrance foyer, an outside dining 
room and five split-level parking | 


floors.to accommodate 320 cars, or 


one for every three guests...) 
Philippine Air Lines will re-enter 

trans-Pacific service sometime 
next year. The route will proba-— 
bly be Manila-Tokyo-Honolulu-San 

Francisco with Douglas DC-8 jets in 
eleven hours. ... Hong Kong’s Ho- 

tel Miramar will have a new 25-— 
story section with 400 rooms... . 
The fastest air service from Hono- | 

lulu or the U.S. West Coast to— 

Samoa is now aboard Pan Ameri- 
ean’s Boeing double-deck Strato- 
cruisers. Honolulu to Samoa, one- 
way tourist, is $149, opposed to $352 

for former roundabout service from 

Fiji....In Hawaii hotel rooms are 

becoming as numerous as pine- 
apples. Kaiser has announced a 

$5,000,000 addition at the Hawaiian — 
Village to provide a total of 406 - 
rooms. A multi-million dollar resort 

development on the island of Ha- 

wail will begin immediately. The 

first phase of the project will be con- 

struction of a hunting lodge and- 
twenty cottages. ... March 14 is the” 
day United Air Lines begins its five- - 
hour, fifteen-minute jet flights to 

Hawaii from San Francisco. ... The 

first tourist champagne jet flights 

will be offered by Canadian Pa- 

cific Airlines’ Vancouver-Honolulu 

flights this fall. ... Japan Air Lines’ 

new eleven- “story Hotel Nikko 

opened on December 1. In the heart 

of the city’s Ginza district, it has 

112 guest rooms with bath, base- 

ment night club, bar, grill and a_ 
rooftop restaurant.... Boasting the 

most up-to-date facilities is the 

Hotel New Japan, scheduled to 

open in March. In the heart of 

town, the new hostelry features 

Japanese-style rooms, combination 

Western-Japanese rooms and con- 

ventional Western rooms—and a 

Chinese restaurant. : 
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By Margaret Gardner 


N March 24 the 100th anniver- 
O sary of the voluntary union 
of the province of Savoy and 

he city and county of Nice, with 
France, will be marked by celebra- 
ions throughout the country. In 
Paris, Savoyards and Nicois, decked 
jut in their native costumes, will 
yarade up and down the Champs- 
tlysées. The centenary will be féted 
hroughout the year in Nice and 
avoy.... Nice’s International Fair 
vill be held this year from March 
26 to April 6... . Cinematic event 


of the Paris season is the release of 
Jean Cocteau’s The Testament of 


Orpheus, with the poet’s personal 
friends, Yul Brynner, Picasso and 
Jean Marais playing extra parts... . 
The late Gérard Philipe was to have 
emceed the annual Gala de | Union 
at the Cirque d’Hiver on March 4, 
but Josephine Baker will be there 
in his stead, to introduce the na- 
tion’s greatest stars, who give their 
time and talent for this charity for 
old actors.... The Piccolo Teatro 
of Milan, in a series of guest appear- 
ances, will present The Three- 
Penny Opera, at the Palais de Chail- 
lot, during March and April.... 
Authentic atmosphere, music, 
food and costumes of a Greek vil- 
lage are found in this month’s 
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night-spot rage, L’Olympe, rue de 
la Grange-Bateliére. . . . Ingrid 
Bergman has come out of her tem- 
porary retirement to star in Anatole 
Litvak’s Do You Like Brahms?, in- 
spired by Sagan.... Most tourists 
come to France looking for ancient 
churches, of which there are many, 
but in Paris the modern Sainte- 
Claire Church, at the Porte de Pan- 
tin, is worth a visit.... For horse 
lovers there are steeple-chase con- 
tests every Sunday during March at 
the Auteuil Hippodrome....A tip 
to the economy-minded tourist is 
the combination bus-subway tick- 
et which, for about $3.00 a week, 
gives you unlimited use of both 
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Grill.. 


King and Queen enjoys at 
his castle - 


HOTEL 
NEW JAPAN 


For your information and/or reservations 


Japan's latest architectural triumph and Tokyo's newest 
luxury hotel, fully air conditioned, 350 rooms appointed 
with best of both oriental and occidental design and 
every room equipped with bath and self-control thermostat. 
150 typical Japanese-style tatami-mat rooms...200 western- 
style rooms... 
-Chinese restaurant...Japanese restaurant...Sukiyaki 
troom...Club room...Bars and Turkish baths. 

Shopping arcade, barber shop facilities, and 3 intimate 


Royal svites...Banquet halls...Dining rooms... 


Jounge. 
Rates: Half Pension Plan European Plan 
(w/2 meals) (w/o meals) 
Single $ 8.35— 9.75 $5.60— 6.95 
Double 13.90 — 15.55 8.35 — 10.00 
Twin 15.55 — 30.55 10.00 — 25.00 
Royal Suites 150.00 
THE HOTEL 
w/RYOKAN service GS. 

- it’s a kind of service each oS 


HOTEL NEW JAPAN 


Phone 48-3596 or 7242 (Tokyo) 


No. 22, 2-chome, Nagata-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Cable Address: HOTELNEWJAPAN 
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means of transportation. They’re 
on sale at the Madeleine bus sta- 
tion, and most tourist agencies... . 
Carmen lovers should inspect the 
current exhibition at the Paris Op- 
era’s Museum of all the mementoes 
associated with Bizet’s famous work 
since its creation in 1875. The mu- 
seum is at the Rue Auber entrance. 
... Paris is vying with London 
for the male as well as the female 
sartorial crown. When a man asks 
another, “Is this a Bardot?,’ he’s 


not talking about Brigitte but of 
Paris’ leading tailor. 


By Robert Deardorff 


KIING Is good in the north dur- 
S ing March, but down south in 
Sicily it’s spring—one of the 
loveliest times to see that island be- 
cause the almond trees are in blos- 
som, and the Greek temples at 
Avrigenta and Segesta are not-to- 
be-missed sights then. ... For snow 
thrills, try fashionable Courmayeur, 
on the southern side of Mt. Blanc. 
You can ski into France and end up 
at Chamonix, or enjoy one of the 
spectacular sights of Europe with- 
out exertion by riding a cable car 
there across the glaciers... . Prefer 
a less well known resort? Stay at Or- 
tisei, an enchanting village with 
good hotels and some twenty differ- 
ent lifts 6,500 feet high in the snow- 
clad Dolomites....In Rome don’t 
miss the new Cylon Tea Center, 
Via Sardegna 27, just off tourist- 
crowded Via:Veneto. Open from 
10:30 am. to 10:00 p.m. and air- 
conditioned for summer, it’s a series 
of handsome rooms decorated with 
bamboo curtains, stunning ebony 
statues, even a Buddha, all from 
Ceylon, where the tea comes from. 
You can have a quick one at the tea 
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bar or dawdle over your cup at a 
table, munching excellent pastry. 

. For more substantial food and 
drink, including such American 
standbys as southern fried chicken, 


drop in at Jerry's, Via Veneto 155, _ 


popular with the U.S. movie crowd 
here.... And don’t forget Brick- 
top’s dark den just across the hall 
from it, an open-till-sunrise celeb- 
rity haunt where that American 
entertainer sings and a good many 
other people cut up as the spirit 
moves them. ... On March 9 cars 
crowd around the Colosseum wait- 
ing to be blessed, a colorful, once- 
a-year ecclesiastical ceremony. As 
you cope with Rome traffic, you 
may bless them yourself as well.... 
Racing fans will find the horses 
running again at the Capannelle 
track from March 20 until June.... 
For a beautiful camera shot of the 
Campidoglio, modern Rome’s city 
hall, ancient Rome’s Capitoline 
Hill, walk right from Piazza Venezia 
and climb the steps you come to im- 
mediately. Michelangelo designed 
them, the square itself, and the 
buildings to right and left. For one 
of the best views out over the 
Forum, cross the square and go left 
around the building in front of you. 
... Madison House, Via San Ni- 
colo da Tolentino 76, where you 
can order apple pie or spaghetti, 
now has a trio to entertain you 
nightly... . Spending 60 cents for 
a ticket at Teatro Eliseo, you'll hear 
Alberto Moravia talk about the 
Italian novel March 22 (in Italian) 
and Rene Clair speak about films, 
in French, March 29.... For a floor 
show with your dancing, drop in at 
Boite Pigalle, popular night club 
at Via Umilta 77....In the Santa 
Cecilia concert series, two special 
song recitals—basso Nicola Rossi 
Lemeni March 11, American so- 
prano Gloria Davy on March 18.... 
March 20 there is a big production 
of Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the 
Stake. 


By Edvard Andersen 


7 
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VERYWHERE in Scandinavia new 
motels are now being built, a 
phenomenon which has no 
previously been known in th 
Scandinavian countries. The motels 
combine practical Americanism 
with the specific cozyness character- 
istic for Scandinavia....Copen 
hagen’s famous Tivoli entertain: 
ment park opens her season on 
May 1. ... Several of Norway’s fa- 
mous serpentine roads will appeag 
modernized and much improved this 
season. From the fjords of Western 
Norway magnificent roads wind up. 
the steep valleys, and precipitous 
rock faces toward mountain passes. 
One of the best-known serpentine 
roads is The Troll’s Path (Tyrolls- 
tigen) at the Romsdals-fjord, which 
is surrounded by fantastic land-| 
scapes and majestic peaks.... Stock- 
holm’s smallest restaurant (24 
square metres) is situated on 
Kungsholmen, and special dishes 
from seven different countries are 
served there....After preparatory 
work lasting eleven years the best 
Danish technicians have worked 
out a report recommending the 
construction of the longest bridge 
in the world to connect the two 
main islands of Sealand (Copen- 
hagen) and Funen. Simultaneously, 
plans are being worked out for a 
bridge across the @resund between 
Copenhagen and South Sweden. ... 
The tourist officials of Scandinavia 
are engaged in combat against bad- 
taste souvenirs stamped “Greetings” 
and “Memories.” ... The ferry traf- 
fic between Stockholm and Aabo in 
Finland is steadily developing, and 
Swedish-Finnish traffic expects to 
set a new record this year.... The 
Russian passenger planes that fly 
regularly on the Leningrad-Stock- 
holm-Copenhagen-London route 
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will this year increase the number 
of flights considerably. .. . A Danish 
travel agency will this summer 
for the first time start tourist 
flights from Copenhagen to some 
_ of the wildly romantic Greenland 
territories, and similar arrange- 
ments are set for Iceland. There 
are also plans to send “hotel-ships”’ 
up to the virginal regions of polar 
bears and walruses.... Thousands 
of tiny islands bordering along the 
coasts of Sweden and Norway—the 
‘Skergaard Archipelago—are desti- 
‘nations for fishing tours this sum- 


mer....In Norway, clocks advance 
_one hour March 15 until September 
1....Stoekholm now has about 


ten nightclubs open until 3:00 
a.m. The best known are Ambassa- 
deur, Bacchi Wapen, Fredenan, 
Hamburger Bégrs, Strand Hotel, 
Trianon and Vellinghus. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


ED BY the tremendous. success of 
L last year’s van Gogh exhibi- 
tion in the Upper Belvedere, 

the Belvedere will show the master- 

_ pieces of Gauguin May 15 through 
_jJuly.... Austria is now all on 
skis—Vienna has not had as 
much snow in the last years as 
now and the Vienna Woods are 
swarming with skiers... . Aus- 


_ tria’s skiing prestige was saved by a 


quite unknown little sixteen-year- 
old girl, Traudl Hecher, who won 
the woman’s combination race on 
the Hahnenkamm. The men’s races 
were won by Frenchman Duvillard. 
. . . While hotel prices for chil- 
dren are almost the same as for 
grownups in most parts of Europe, 
and indeed Austria too, the beauti- 
‘ful Stubaital in the Tyrol, with 
such lovely spots as Mieders, Sch6n- 
berg, Telfes, Fulpmes and Neustift, 
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have considerable reductions on 
children’s pension prices.... For 
150 Austrian schillings you can 
make 50 trips on any cable cars, 
chair-lifts or other ski-lifts in and 
around Zell am See—a definite 
attraction to the tourist. ... When 
staying at the Park Hotel in Hietz- 
ing in Vienna’s 13th district, visit 
the Park-Keller just around the cor- 
ner for an evening’s entertainment. 
There’s merry music, old and new, 
excellent wines and the right kind 
of food to go with it.... Just out- 
side the gates of Vienna the lovely 
Baroque Monastery of Klosterneu- 
burg has always attracted visitors 
from near and far, and the wines 
that grow on the hills around are 
excellent, but only now the ancient 
cellar under the monastery has been 
reopened and an evening among 
the wine specialists is something 
you will long remember.... Fa- 
mous summer and winter resort 
of Semmering, just an hour’s ride 
outside Vienna, is planning a 
healing center for all kinds of 
allergies. It will have a staff of ex- 
perts constantly available for the 
patients. ... The Kuhtai in the Ty- 
rol is still a little-known vacation 
area, but the new chair-lift which 
now takes you not only right up 
into the snows but also to three 
charming mountain lakes, will no 
doubt be an added attraction to this 
hidden paradise of the Alps.... The 
Castle Plays of Friesach, now a well- 
established summer theater, will 
perform Schiller, and Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, June 25 
through September 4....No tour 
through Vienna will exactly fix 
the most beautiful spot of the 
city, but after years of study I 
still think that standing on the 
Heldenplatz within Vienna’s Roy- 
al Castle, facing the two museums, 
the Parliament, the City Hall 
and, in the back, the Castle with 
the Minoriten Church and the 
Royal Theater is it. 


Vacation in Europe 
with friendly people 
... Dy motor coach 


Join a Percival 
“Happy Throng”! 


Traveling with a Percival ‘‘Happy Throng” 
means enjoying all the fun of motoring 
through your holiday pleasureland...with- 
out the fuss and bother! No driving. No 
puzzling over foreign road signs. No hotel 
or train reservations to make. No language 
or currency problem. Our expert Tour 
Conductors handle all that for you. Plus 
a lot of other things—from local shopping 
tips to suggestions on your evening’s en- 
tertainment! Your only care is to relax in 
your luxurious motor coach and share the 
wonders of the world with your fellow- 
passengers. Some 20 congenial travel-lovers 
who will soon seem like old friends. 

There are many Percival Tours to all 
parts of the world. All of them backed by 
the personal integrity and professional 
know-how of Harold Percival, company 
President and an expert in the travel field 
for the last 30 years. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 


Harold Percival’s personal tour booklets 
are a “‘must’’—even if you’re only consid- 
ering a trip abroad. Send for them today! 
They give dates when groups are depart- 
ing. 18 different tours, 22 to 70 days, priced 
$780 to $3299. Not only to Europe but 
Around the Pacific, Around the Middle 
East and Around the World. And much 
other interesting travel information be- 
sides. Tell your Travel Agent you want 
Percival Tours literature or send off cou- 
pon below—today! 


ipa nar 18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! ----- 


PERCIVAL TOURS Dept. T, 0-3 
183 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

A Percival “Happy Throng” sounds like 
the perfect way to travel! Please send me 
your booklets describing the many exciting 
Percival tours to Europe, Around the Pa- 
ne aioe the Middle East, Around the 

orld. 
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of Wentworth-Coolidge Mansion in Portsmouth re, with rest of New Hampshire, profusion of brilliantly purple lilacs in 
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homa was still a territory and its 

legislature had an awful lot of 
problems to solve, it still found time 
to adopt the mistletoe as the floral 
emblem of the area. Its judgment 
was re-confirmed by the state legis- 
lature in 1921. Although Oklahoma 
was among the first to give a posy 
official status, it was by no means 
the last state to do so. By now all 
states have settled for a floral sym- 
bol of some sort. Recently, a nation- 
wide poll by the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association to nominate 
a national flower drew 1,055,629 
votes, with the rose receiving 
386,841, the carnation 171,591 and 
the chrysanthemum 75,729. The 
rose was reported to have won in 
all states except Colorado and Ha- 


[ FEBRUARY, 1893, while Okla- 


- wail, which favored the carnation. 


The next move seems to be up to 
Congress. 


Alabama adopted the camellia only 
last year after strong rebel forces 
representing the cape jasmine were 
vanquished. Normally the camellia 
grows in greatest profusion in the 
southern part of the Yellowham- 
mer State between January and 
March. 


Alaska's state flower, forget-me-not, 
blooms in all areas of our second 
newest state, sometimes in June in 
the southeastern area, late June 
and early July in the south cen- 
tral, and late July-August in the 
north. 


Arizona's giant cactus, or saguaro, 
can be found over most of the 
southern third of the state at ele- 
vations below 2,000 feet. It blooms 
from about late November until 
early June. 


Arkansas acted to glorify its favor- 
ite, the apple blossom, in 1901. 
The largest apple orchards are in 
Washington County, in northwest 
Arkansas. The delicate blooms look 
their best in late April and early 
May. 


Connecticut's mountain laurel lines almost 
every byway during its peak June growth. 


BY ROBERT MEYER, JR. 
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Washington, D.C., official flower is rose, but cherry blossoms have captured top attention. 


California has honored the golden 
poppy officially since 1903, mainly 
because it can be found blooming 
in some part of the state on just 
about any day throughout the 
year. Kern County in Southern Cali- 
fornia usually is carpeted with them 
in early spring. 

Colorado's columbine has received 
international publicity since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named the presi- 
dential airplanes after it, beginning 
in 1952, because Colorado is Mrs. 
Eisenhower's home state. The blue- 
and-white blossoms thrive in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Connecticut salutes the mountain 
Jaurel which attains its peak of per- 
fection in June. In the southern 
part of the Nutmeg State it ap- 
pears during the first half of the 
month, and in the northern part 
during the last half. It is espe- 
cially showy in Litchfield County. 
Winsted, Connecticut, traditionally 
celebrates with a laurel festival 
during the week of June 20-25. 


Delaware has long been proud of its 
peaches, and picked the peach blos- 
som, which flourishes in the spring, 
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to help publicize the fruit. Orchards 
near Camden -and Bridgeville at- 
tract hundreds annually. 

District of Columbia, appropriately it 
seems, is well-represented by the 
American Beauty Rose in the field 
of flowers. They grow in profusion 
in the Franciscan Monastery Gar- 
dens as well as in other private 
gardens in the nation’s capital. 


Florida, to no one’s surprise, concen- 
trates on orange blossoms. Although 
the high point of the season for 
6range blossoms varies, normally it 
is reached in early spring, begin- 
ning in late February and continu- 
ing through March and sometimes 
into early April. Most oranges are 
grown in Lake, Orange and Polk 
Counties, in the central portion of 
peninsular Florida. 


Georgia adopted the cherokee rose 
as its state flower in August, 1916. 
Waxy white with a golden center, 
it grows wild in all parts of the 
Cracker State but is best seen at the 
Ida Cason Callaway Gardens near 
Pine Mountain, about 25 miles 
from Columbus. 


Hawaii hails the hibiscus. Although 


the local legislature did not specify 
the color,of the emblematic bloom, 
custom accepts the familiar red 
variety. This shrub, if not pruned, 
will attain a height of twenty feet. 


Idaho's favorite flower is the syringa, 
a branching shrub with clusters of 
white, fragrant flowers in abun- 
dance throughout mountain areas— 
three-fourths of the state. Idahoans. 
affectionately regarded the syringa 
as their state flower long before the 
legislature gave its blessing to the 
suggestion in March, 1931. 


Iinois can thank the children who 
went to school around the turn of 
the century for influencing the 
legislature to declare the native 
violet the state flower. It is found 
in various parts of the state wher- 
ever timber is found. This is. par-' 
ticularly true in the forests in 
southern Illinois. 


Indiana professes a preference for 
the peony, which is popular in 
gardens as well as florist shops. 
These hardy perennial bushy plants 
have large single or double flow- 
ers ranging in shades from red to 
white. 


lowa has had the wild rose as its 
official state flower since May, 1897. 
Before that the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is reported to have 
urged its adoption. 


Kansas sunflowers grow abundant- 
ly along rural roads or on aban- 
doned farm land, and usually are 
most profuse in August and Sep- 
tember. 


Kentucky's goldenrod is so typical 
of floral Americana that there is 
a potent drive underway to have 
it adopted as the national floral 
emblem. : 


Louisiana has had no other state 
flower besides magnolia since 1900. 
Magnolias are most plentiful in 
southern Louisiana along small 
streams above the flood stage. They 
flower in spring. 

Maine's symbolic pine cones from 
eastern white pine are found in 
all sections of the Pine Tree State, 
with the greatest concentration in 
the southern part along the sea- 
coast. 


Maryland is dotted with black-eyed 
susans in the spring and summer, 
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e Mayflower, which is also com- 
“monly known as the ground laurel 
or trailing arbutus. It grows in 
woods, preferring sandy or rocky 
soil, under or near evergreens. 


Michigan has at least fifteen coun- 
ties which rank among the first 
100 apple-growing counties in the 
nation; so, it seems only fitting that 
it would love the apple blossom. 
May is apple blossom time in Michi- 
gan. Alphabetically, its top six 
counties in number of apple trees 
are: Allegan, Berrien, Kent, Oak- 
land, Oceana and Van Buren. 


Minnesota's state legislature adopted 
the cypripedium calceolus, or wild 
lady slipper, or moccasin flower, 
in February, 1892; but when it 
learned that it was not one of six 
) species of cypripedium grown in 
the state it switched in 1902 to 
_cypripedium reginae. This one, too, 
is recognized as the lady slipper, 
Indian shoe, or moccasin flower. 
The plants grow in cool and moist 
woods and bogs, flowering from 
‘May to July. 
Mississippi is so proud of its roman- 
tic magnolia it not only shows it 
off as the state flower, but also glo- 
ries in the nickname Magnolia State. 
Some 23,278 school children are said 
to have selected the magnolia as the 
state flower in November, 1900. 


Missouri will show you the hawthorn 
if you ask to see its state flower. It 
is mainly cultivated in cities and 
parks, but some does grow wild, 
bursting forth in profusion during 
April and May. 
Montana's State flower, the bitterroot, 
is found normally on the bench land 
_ just below the forest zone. It flowers 
in the late spring and early summer. 


Nebraskans named the goldenrod the 


_ floral emblem of their state in 1895, 
_ about twenty-three years after it in- 
troduced Arbor Day to the world. 


Nevada's state flower is the sage- 

brush, an appropriate selection in- 
-asmuch as the entire northern two- 

thirds of the state from south of 

Tonopah to the Idaho border is 
sagebrush country, 


_ New Hampshire's early English set- 
: tlers, inspired by dreams of lilac 
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plantings of purple lilac. It was ele- 
vated to the place of honor as the 
state flower in March, 1919. Around 
Concord in May, the White Moun- 
tains in June, you'll find blooms 
their best. 


New Jersey violets can be found 
throughout the Garden State in 
April and May. 


New Mexico's majestic yucca stands 
straight and tall in the arid regions 
of the southern part of the state, and 
wears a miter of white blossoms in 
the spring. It seems to do best at alti- 
tudes of 3,000-5,000 feet. 


New York turned to the native pas- 
ture rose with the single pink flower 
when it was decided to have a rose 
represent the Empire State. It grows 
wild in central New York each 
spring. 

North Carolina is so bedecked with 
dogwood each spring it adopted dog- 
wood as the state flower in 1941. 


North Dakota is where the bright 
pink petals of the wild prairie rose 
enliven the landscape each spring. 


Ohio has the red carnation as its 
state flower as a token of love and 
reverence for the memory of Presi- 
dent William McKinley, a native 
son, whose favorite it was. 


Oklahoma, mentioned earlier in this 
report, has long honored as its state 
flower the mistletoe which grows 
mainly in south central and south- 
eastern parts of the Sooner State. 


Oregon grape, which has been the 
state flower since 1899, grows almost 
entirely along the Oregon Coast 
west of the Cascade Mountains. 


Pennsylvania has not only hailed the 
mountain laurel as its state flower 
since 1933, it has also celebrated it 
with a Pennsylvania Mountain Lau- 
rel Festival at Wellsboro regularly 
since 1938, this year from June 17 


to 19. 
Rhode Island is in the line-up of states 


which endorse the violet in their 
floral emblems. 


South Carolina clings to the Carolina 
or yellow jasmine. This heavily fra- 
grant flower grows best along the 
coastal plains. 


South Dakota has had the pasque or 
Easter flower as its floral emblem 


time in the land they left, imported 


since 1903 for a very convincing rea- 
son. This is the first flower to blos- 
som on the prairies each spring 
around Easter, a welcome sight after 
the heavy snows of winter. 


Tennessee shows off its state flower, 
the purple rhododendron, to best 
advantage on 600 acres atop Roan 
Mountain in southeast Tennessee 
every spring. 

Texas, the land of the bluebonnet, 
has proudly displayed that delicate 
pastel-shaded blossom as its official 
favorite since 1901. The fields of 
flowers near Brenham and Ennis in 
the spring remind travelers that 
they are on the famous Bluebonnet 
tigen 


Utah, by accident or intent, selected 
as its floral emblem the sego lily 
which normally blooms in July, the 
very month in which the Mormon 
pioneers began to settle there in 
1847. July 24 is always celebrated as 
Pioneer Day in Utah. 


Vermont puts a red clover in its but- 
tonholes when it sports its state flow- 
er which blooms in June and July 
most prolifically in Franklin and 
Addison counties and the Cham- 
plain Valley. 


Virginia has chosen the American 
dogwood whose lovely pink and 
white clouds of blooms dot the Old 
Dominion each spring particularly 
impressive in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 


Washington looks forward to spring 
and the favored rhododendron 
blooms, and often pilgrimages are 
made to Port Townsend, on the 
Olympic Peninsula, for the annual 
Rhododendron Festival in May. 


West Virginia too, welcomes the re- 
turn of rhododendron maximum 
each spring to hillsides and edges of 
waterways, particularly in Green- 
briar, Nicholas, Pocahontas, Tucker 
and Webster counties. 


Wisconsin is one of four states which 
salutes the violet. A May-bloomer, it 
grows best in semi-wooded areas in 
the southern half of the Badger 
State. 


Wyoming, in the heart of the Indian 
country, quite properly adopted the 
Indian paint brush as its state floral 
emblem in 1917, It is also called the 
painted cup. @ 
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Lodge on Beaver is one of four resorts in Colorado's Grand Mesa region but camping is unrestricted, 15 campgrounds are improved. — 


Ward Lake, like many of 200 on Grand 


Mesa, is stocked for visiting fishermen. 
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ON 
TOP 
OF 


GRAND 
MESA 


BY EVALYN SLACK GIST 


Y HUSBAND and I have vaca- 
M tioned in many places with 
a trailer during the past 25 
years but we discovered one of our 
most enjoyable areas half way be- 
tween the Wyoming and New Mex- 
ico borders in western Colorado. 
Here Grand Mesa, an isolated wil- 
derness, rises a sheer 10,500 feet, the 
highest table-top mountain in the 
Rockies, perhaps in the world. 

You can reach this unspoiled va- 
cationland by four routes, all 
rugged. We inched our sixteen-foot 
trailer up State 65 from U.S. 24 
about fourteen miles southwest of 
De Beque but later decided that 
State 65 from Delta would have been 
easier with a mobile home in tow. 

State 65 crosses, then follows, Pla- 
teau Creek sharply upward through 
fantastically eroded Plateau Can- 
yon for thirteen miles to Mesa. Here 
we said goodbye to pavement. 

Unless you are staying at one of 
the lodges, you will do well to stock 
up on groceries in Mesa. There are 
no stores on top of Grand Mesa 
and only a minimum of supplies are 
available at the lodges. Gasoline, 
however, may be purchased at both 
Beaver and Alexander Lakes. 

Nine miles beyond Mesa and con- 


Alexander Lake Lodge commemorates early 
settler who built hotel, cabins, fish hatchery. 


siderably above it, we entered the 
Grand Mesa National Forest and 
began to climb in earnest. The road 
is narrow, rough and, we were told, 
very slippery following a rain. After 
zigzagging through desert shrubs as 
high as the car, we saw the scenery 
change to lovely whispering aspen 
and stately Engelmann spruce. In 
places, the view over Plateau Val- 
ley and Bookcliff north of U.S. 24 
is so magnificent that the rough 
steep road seems of minor impor- 
tance. In all, we climbed about 6,000 
feet in some 25 miles from U.S. 24. 
State 65 swings across Grand Mesa 
to plunge steeply down to the Gun- 
nison River Valley, past Cedaredge 
and Ekert to Delta, through one of 
the most splendid stands of white- 
trunked aspen I have ever seen. 
Another approach is by way of 
Collbran. You follow the main road 
up Big Creek to Bonham Reservoir 
and on over the top of the Mesa to 
State 65 near Baron Lake Post Of- 
fice. This route is suitable only in 
dry weather. We tried it after a 
storm and there were places that 
were dangerously slick and others 
we were sure were bottomless. Near 
Trickle Park we skidded toward a 
ditch so frighteningly I was stiff as 
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~ most. 


cook, 
housekeeping cabins are available. 


MESA 


a totem pole by the time my hus- 
band had the car under control. 

The fourth route reaches Grand 
Mesa from U.S. 50 at Whitewater, 
soaring to Land’s End through sage- 
brush and cedar over a veritable 
Jacob’s Ladder. From Land’s End 
it sweeps grandly for eleven miles 
across mountain meadows, dotted 
with wild flowers framed by dark 
green spruce, to join State 65 near 
Kannah Creek. 

Land’s End is the westernmost 
extension of Grand Mesa. A stone 
observatory stands back from a rock 
wall where bold little chipmunks 
beg handouts from visitors. By mov- 
ing an indicator on the outside 
platform you can locate the Gunni- 
son and Colorado rivers, barren 
Bookcliff to the north and the Colo- 
rado National Monument beyond 
Grand Junction. In the distance the 
lofty San Juans rear majestically 
while beyond rise Utah’s Blue 
Mountains. A sheer mile below 
Grand Junction, Clifton and Pali- 
sade look like toy villages set out on 
the brown earth. 

There are fifteen improved camp- 
grounds on Grand Mesa. Although 


- camping is unrestricted in Grand 
Mesa National Forest, you will do 


well to patronize these improved 


_ sites as water, fireplaces, wood and 


sanitary facilities are provided in 
We chose Glacier Springs 
Forest Camp on Beaver Lake across 
from the Lodge. 

For those who do not fancy camp- 
ing or trailering, four resorts pro- 
vide cabins and meals—two on 
Island Lake, one on Ward Lake 
and one on Beaver Lake. Rates 
are reasonable, and if you care to 
and most fishermen do, 


Reservations are advised as accom- 


-modations are limited. Write the 
- Chamber of Commerce in Grand 
Junction for information. 


Grand Mesa is not entirely for 
summer visitors. The Mesa Creek 
Winter Sports area is located just 
under the rim eleven miles south 


of Mesa off State 65. It has a warm- 


ing hut, a Poma Lift of some 2,900 
feet, an intermediate rope tow of 
1,100 feet and a beginner’s rope 


— tow. 
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- lightning, rain, 


Colorado’s magnificent table-top 
mountain is approximately 53 
square miles in area, containing 
about 34,000 acres of park-like ter- 
rain where lush meadows are dotted 
with wildflowers and dark green 
spruce forests are as undisturbed 
as in the day when the Ute Indian 
roamed western Colorado. In mid- 
summer, blue and white star-like 
columbine, the Colorado state flow- 
er, grow to nearly teacup size. 
Jeweled with over 200 lakes, 


Grand Mesa is a fisherman’s para- - 


dise. Unlike many popular fishing 
areas, there are few streams. Angling 
is centered in the lakes, some 60 
of which are stocked. Many people 
consider Island Lake the king of 
fishing waters. It is stocked with 
yellow natives from Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming. 

Numerous lakes are accessible 
only on foot or by horseback. Others 
may be reached by jeep or pickup. 
A sufficient number to keep the 
average fisherman happy are within 
reach of the family car. One morn- 
ing we hooked eleven rainbow and 
brook trout from Sunset Lake in 
less than two hours. All were over 
twelve inches. About as many fish- 
ermen work from the bank as from 
boats, which can be rented at the 
Alexander and Mesa lakes. 

Vacation season runs from late 
June until the snow flies in Octo- 
ber. During our August trip we 
were treated to gray scudding clouds 
that appeared abruptly from no- 
where, clear blue skies, thunder, 
cold days, cold 
nights, delightfully sunny days and 
quantities of mosquitoes big and 
frerce enough to make us glad we 
had remembered plenty of repel- 
lent. 

Being only about twenty miles 
long and twelve wide, the Mesa is 
easily covered by car in a few hours. 
Part of State 65 is newly graded and 
graveled. We understood another 
stretch, reaching from below the 
Howard Reservoir on the Delta 
Road to the section near Carp Lake, 
is now graded and graveled. We 
were also told a modern trailer park 
is not far from Crystal Springs 
Forest Camp near Mesa Lodge. 

Grand Mesa was formed by a 
lava flow from 100 to 400 feet thick 
covering a softer formation. Where 


tected it Cetonled away ue the 
great flat-top mountain stands high 
in splendid isolation, visible from n 
three directions against an eastern 
backdrop where the mighty Rockies 
rear snowy ramparts toward a high 
blue sky. 3 
After we reached the top of Grand 
Mesa, we realized it was not as flat 
as it appeared from below. Uneven: 
terrain harbors the silvery lakes) 
and many man-made reservoirs. 
" The Ute Indians revered Grand’ 
Mesa as the Happy Hunting 
Ground of great warriors. Although’ 
Grand Mesa’s early history was one” 
of austere solitude, in the late 


1800s and early 1900s it attracted 


considerable attention when Wil- 
liam Alexander laid claim to 160. 
acres in what is now the Alexan- 
der Lake area. Together with Rich- 
ard Forest he constructed a hotel, 
cabins, a fish hatchery and other! 
developments. After about ten 
years, Alexander mysteriously dis4 
appeared, never to be heard from 
again. Forest sold the property to’ 
William Radcliff who closed the 
lakes to the public and peseg 
guards. 

In 1901 four ranchers defied the 
guards and, while fishing the for- 
bidden waters, one of the four was 
killed. That night an irate crowd 
drove the guards and their families 
away, then burned most of the 
buildings. 

According to the story, Radcliff 
never returned. Some say he went 
home to England where he died in 
1938. 

Also in the 1800s, another hotell 
and cabins were built near the Mesa 
Lake area. Croquet courts and other 
amusements were constructed for 
non-fishing guests. The Rio Grande 
Railroad Company ran a train to 
De Beque each week, and from there 
passengers were taken to the top 
of Grand Mesa by stage coach at 


$4.00 each roundtrip. 


Today Coloradans in the vicin- 
ity make Grand a summer ren- 
dezvous. Out-of-state travelers who 
discover it are thrilled by the scen- 
ery and jubilant over the superb 
fishing. It is a unique section of 
wonderful Colorado that is sure to 
coax the first-time visitor back 
again. @ 
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Around Storrowtown's lamplit village green are, left to right, Town House, Phillips house, old church, schoolhouse, Potter mansion, lawyer's office. 


TORROWTOWN, a trim little community located in 
Exposition Park at West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has not only recaptured the New England 

past but revivified it as well. A careful reconstruction 
of numerous authentic old buildings, Storrowtown is 
also open on a year-round basis for food, lodging and 
simple ogling of its in-use artifacts. In the old meeting 


house, originally from Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
Dan’l Webster worshipped as a boy and many a mod- 
ern bride has taken her marriage vows. The blacksmith 
shop will shoe your horse, the tavern will feed you 
eighteenth-century Yankee fare. On the following two 
pages you will find some interior illustrations of this un- 
usual village, lovingly assembled for living authenticity. 


i # 


Elaborate linen bed canopy handwork occu 
pied some Yankee housewife 100 years ago. 


pire 


Originally fromm Whately, Mass., 
little Red Schoolhouse received 
literal brick-by-brick rebuilding. 


MENS COTES 


Everything may be purchased today in reconstructed country store, dating from 18th Century. 


One of few practicing smithies keeps 
anvil ringing in old blacksmith shop. 
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Abroad or at home, learning with leisure is 
made increasingly easy for today's youth, 


NTIL recently, the nearest a 
teenager came to adventure 
was summer camp or the an- 

nual family holiday. Now, however, 
he can cut the silver cord and choose 
from a plethora of travel experi- 
ences planned just for him both in 
America and abroad. Commercial 
and non-profit travel organizations 
have designed trips especially for 
the teen turned tourist. Young 
peregrinators can even earn college 
credits on study tours. The inde- 
pendent youngster can travel almost 
anywhere on a shoestring by taking 
advantage of his student status. In- 
ternational work camps offer young 
people a chance to meet their peers 
from all over the world—and get 
in some spare-time sightseeing. 
Several exchange programs place 
youngsters with foreign families for 
a summer or longer. 

General tours for teens don’t dif- 
fer very much from those planned 
for adults. On the other hand, study 
and special interest tours for young 
people generally focus on a particu- 
lar field of study—anything from 
international affairs to physical edu- 
cation. Usually led by a profes- 
sional educator, they often include 
lectures by foreign specialists and 
leaders, and group discussions—and 
sometimes require written reports 
afterwards. ; 

A number of well-established 
travel agencies now cater to young 

travelers. Simmons Tours (441 

f TEE Wl AG E Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y.) for example, features varied 
“Teen Trips” through North Amer- 

ica, the Caribbean and Europe, 

TO U ed Ss ranging in price from $675 to $1,895. 

A 40-day tour of Canada and the 

a U.S. is offered two age groups—boys 
& and girls between thirteen and six- 
BY DOROTHY SIEGAL _ teen and those between seventeen 
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and nineteen. A similar age break- 
down applies to a four-week Carib- 
bean Beachcomber trip, headquar- 
tered at a Simmons cottage colony 
in the Virgin Islands. Here, under 
expert supervision, teens participate 
in sailing, snorkelling and water- 
skiing, island-hopping, lessons in 
marine and land biology, and a 
four-day visit to Puerto Rico. 

| Other commercial organizations 
serving young travelers are Ameri- 
can Express, which handles travel 
arrangements for previously formed 
high school groups as well as gen- 
eral teen tours; Americans Abroad 
(317 14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn.) ; Brownell Tours (Brown- 
ell Building, Birmingham 3, Ala.) ; 
Transmarine Tours, Inc. (500 Fifth 
‘Ave., New York 36, N.Y.) and SITA 
World Travel, Inc. (545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.) 

_ SITA bears mentioning in an- 
other connection. Besides a variety 


designed for students between the 
ages of twelve and nineteen, it also 
offers study tours that usually carry 
college or university credit. These 
are generally sponsored by a recog- 
nized educational institution which 
decides on the actual credit given 


tions. On SITA’s French Study 
Tour, sponsored by Williamette 
University, participants study at the 
University of Grenoble and live 
with French families for five weeks 
at a total cost of $445, including 
transatlantic transportation. The 
same price covers similar language- 
study tours in Western Europe. 
On its general tours, SITA takes 
young people to six continents on 
trips ranging in price from $645 
(60-70 days) to $2,500 (50 days, 
around the world by plane) . Some 
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of tours limited to and especially~ 


as well as membership qualifica-. 


Pre Nee cae ee, See 


| Students from 12 to 35 Are Finding a Worldwide Variety of Vacations 


Tailored to Their Special Tastes—and Budgets! 


off-beat vacations are included, such 
as boat and canoe tours, schooner 
trips, hiking, camping, skiing and 
riding holidays. The Ranch-Camp 
tour for youngsters between twelve 
and seventeen (29 days, $690) is 
based at SITA’s ranch at the foot 
of Pike’s Peak and features ranch 
living plus overnight pack-horse 
trips into lovely high mountain 
country. 

The two largest non-profit organ- 
izations that sponsor tours for teens 
are the AYH (American Youth Hos- 
tels Association, 14 West Eighth 
St., New York 11, N.Y.) and NSA 
(U.S. National Students Associa- 
tion, 20 West 38th St., New York 
36, N.Y.) . AYH tours cover the U.S., 
Europe, Japan, Israel and parts of 
Latin America. Accommodations 
are simple. When hostels aren’t 
available, trippers camp out or use 
Ys, inexpensive hotels, pensions 
and student dormitories. Hostels 
may be converted barns or Army 
squad tents in the U.S. or converted 
castles and former villas abroad. 
Under the guidance of an experi- 
enced leader, hostelers help with all 
aspects of the trip and do their own 
cooking and chores. Although they 
follow a planned itinerary, the 
group—nine youngsters plus their 
leader—always decides each day’s 
program. This emphasis on coopera- 
tive, simple living keeps costs down. 
A six-week bicycle trip through 
Nova Scotia is $315, while a six- 
week bus and walking trip through 
Mexico comes to $345. European 
bicycle-and-train trips range be- 
tween $635 and $700 for four weeks 
(transatlantic transportation in- 
cluded) while summer-long tours 
call for about $850. A special group 
of European tours travel by Volks- 
wagon bus for four weeks—about 


$800—and return passage is sched- 
uled to allow two to four weeks of 
independent travel. AYH also ofters 
hostelers a chance to reduce the 
price of their trip by signing up 
friends for any AYH Tour. 

NSA tours operate only abroad. 
Averaging 70 to 80 days in countries 
of Western Europe—and sometimes 
Israel—the itineraries usually allow 
for get-togethers with foreign stu- 
dents. Costs range from $850 to 
about $1,200, transatlantic trans- 
portation included. NSA also spon- 
sors six-country Teen Tours espe- 
cially designed for youngsters be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen (62 days for $1,000) . 

Like NSA, most European na- 
tional student organizations main- 
tain a travel department and spon- 
sor tours. A free NSA brochure lists 
the names and addresses of these 
student unions, while one section of 
its excellent booklet, Work Study 
Travel Abroad ($1.00) briefly de- 
scribes these sponsored tours and 
the general travel services offered 
by its overseas counterparts as well 
as trips organized by other non- 
profit American organizations. Most 
foreign student unions will also 
arrange special travel programs on 
request—in Israel, this comes to 
about $5.00 a day, including travel. 

Independent, budget-minded 
young travelers can get to Europe 
cheaply on a number of student sail- 
ings sponsored by the Netherlands 
Office for Foreign Students Rela- 
tions, also known as the NBBS (29 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.) and 
the Council on Student Travel (179 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y.). 
The NBBS eighteen-day roundtrip 
comes to about $350 and one-way 
dormitory rates on CST-sponsored 
sailings start at about $165 in the 
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summer, $150 the rest of the year. 
All these student ships feature spe- 
cial orientation programs that in- 
clude general and specific tips to 
young travelers, language classes, 
slide lectures, European and Ameri- 
can films and recreational activities. 

Once abroad, the independent 
student traveler has a number of 
other opportunities to cut costs. 
National student unions charge as 
little as 65 cents to $1.00 a night for 
lodging at student hostels and uni- 
versity dormitories. Many of these 
places run their own restaurants or 
can recommend ones where a meal 
comes to a mere 40 cents. Several 
student unions also run holiday cen- 
ters for students. For example, the 
~ Cite-Club Universitaire of Paris 
operates a center on the Riviera fea- 
turing seminars, courses, sports and 
excursions from March 30 through 
October 5. In Paris, this organization 
also arranged free entry into State 
museums and monuments for stu- 
dents. 

Independent travelers who _be- 
long to the AYH can keep their 
budgets equally low by stopping at 
~some of the hundreds of youth hos- 
tels in 32 foreign lands. Bed-and- 


board can come to as little as $3.00 


a day on the European hostel cir- 
cuit, and not much more in the U.S, 

- Several national student unions, 
as well as the Scandinavian Student 
Travel Service (500 Fifth Ave., 
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With experienced adult, Youth Hostels group gets ready for month-long tour of Nova Scotia. 


New York 35, N.Y.) sponsor student 
flights that link almost every major 
European city as well as Cairo, 
Istanbul and Tunis, at rates that 
are generally below those of second- 
class rail fares. The Italian student 
union can get 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent discounts on ship passage to 
Greece and, along with the Dutch 
NBBS and the Swiss student union, 
arranges reduced-fare student train 
and bus transportation. 

For up-to-date details on reduced- 
rate travel facilities, low-cost stu- 
dent hostels, restaurants, stores, etc., 
independent travelers should study 
NSA’s Handbook on Student. Trav- 
el—50 cents, and worth many times 
that amount! For another quarter, 
NSA will issue a Student Identity 
Card which is recognized every- 
where as proof of student status. 

Hostelers will also find the AYH’s 
fact-sheet for independent trippers 
helpful. The Hosteler’s Handbook 
and Manual—free to members,’ $1.00 
to others—lists all American hostels, 
and Handbooks for other countries 
cost 50 cents apiece. 

The non-profit Council on Stu- 


dent Travel is another gold-mine of - 


information for prospective student 
travelers. An association of some 
60 American organizations—includ- 
ing more than twenty academic in- 
stitutions—the Council puts out a 
free, 24-page mimeographed_ book- 
let listing travel opportunities in 


a number-of fields, from tours to 
work camps to high school exchange 
programs. Its equally informative 
free booklet, Europe—Sources of 
Travel Information, lists free or 
low-cost publications that are ex- 
tremely helpful to travel-minded 
young people. 

Voluntary work camps are ideal 
for students who'd like to keep ex- 
penses to a bare minimum and 
meet their European contempo- 
rariess. The work is_ generally 
manual and can be anything from 
helping harvest crops in England to 
rebuilding roads or flooded homes. 
Some camps charge a:small fee for 
room and board, others make a 
token payment to workers and still 
others provide room and board in 
exchange for work. A work-camp 
summer, consisting of one month in 
camp and another of travel, gen- 
erally comes to between $400 and 
$700, including transatlantic pas- 
sage. These aren't “all work and 
no play” routines—the work week 
ranges between twenty and forty 
hours, with discussions, sightseeing 
and socializing scheduled for volun- 
teers’ spare-time. 

The Co-ordination Committee 
for International Voluntary Work 
Camps (% Youth Section, UNESCO, 
19, Avenue Kleber, Paris. 16e, 
France) will supply free, on request, 
its Work Camp Project and Address 
List, which covers over 150 sponsor- 
ing organizations and their pro- 
grams, together with general back- 
ground information on work camps. 
For two International Postal Reply 
Coupons, it will send the more 
detailed International Voluntary 
Work Cambs. 

Most work camps run for the sum- 
mer only. However, the Youth 
Workshop in Israel offers a more. 
complete, ten-month experience to 
students between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one. The program is 
centered in a kibbutz (collective 
settlement), where participants di- 
vide their time between work and 
study. During the course of the year, 
the group visits other types of Is- 
raeli settlements plus cultural and 
historic sites, and takes part in semi- 
nars. Participants may receive aca- 
demic credit on the college or 
university level. 
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_Exchange programs also help 
ounegsters learn about other coun- 
ries—by placing them with foreign 
families for varying periods of time. 
‘The American Field Service, the 
| International Christian Youth Ex- 
‘change and the Michigan Council 
‘of Churches confine themselves to 
high school students. At an average 
cost of $650 each, the latter organi- 
zation (204 South State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) sends Michigan area 
teen-agers between sixteen and 
eighteen to live with Western Euro- 
: pean families for two months. The 
: ICYE (New Windsor, Md.) is a 
| year-round program which arranges 
for American youngsters to live 
‘with European families and attend 
‘European schools for one year while 
young Europeans take their place in 
American homes. The cost to Ameri- 
cans going abroad is about $800. 
’ American Field Service (113 East 
30th St., New York 16, N.Y.) spon- 
sors two teen-age exchange pro- 
grams. Its Summer Program sends 
youngsters to live for six to seven 
weeks with families in Western 
Europe, South America, Japan, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and New 
Zealand. Its School Program is essen- 
tially the same except that teen- 
agers also attend a foreign school 
for approximately five months. Be- 
cause these are two-way exchanges, 
candidates must be Juniors at an 
American school which has an AFS 


foreign student during the current. 
academic year. Both programs cost 


$525, which includes transportation 
and a personal expense allowance. 

The Experiment in International 
Living (Putney, Vt., or 3 West Caril- 
lo St., Santa Barbara, Calif.) spon- 
sors a broader exchange program 
for young people between sixteen 
and thirty-five. Experimenters travel 
in groups of nine, with a leader, to 
one of the 25 countries covered by 
the program and then divide up to 
“spend a month with a foreign fam- 
ily. For three or four weeks after- 
wards, each group goes on an infor- 
mal sightseeing trip together with 
younger members of the host fami- 
lies. Traveling by bus, train, bicycle 
or on foot, they cover the country- 
side. Finally, before returning 
home, most groups spend several 
days exploring a great city such as 
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Paris, Rome, Tokyo, Buenos Aires” 


or New Delhi. Experimenters go to 
six continents each year and to such 
countries as Nigeria, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Russia, India and Japan. 
Costs range from a little over $100 
to over $1,000, depending on travel 
involved. About ten per cent of 
each year’s Experimenters receive 
scholarship aid from the Experi- 
ment and another ten per cent 
travel as Community Ambassadors, 
their expenses paid by civic and 
service groups in their home towns. 

In the U.S., a number of summer 
camps offer still another travel op- 
portunity to teen-agers. By joining 
a caravan camp they'll see parts of 
America, Mexico and Canada via 
station wagon or bus, camping in 
state and national parks most of the 
time. For example, the Explorer’s 
Caravan (965 Lancaster Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y.) takes twenty boys 
and girls between fourteen and 
eighteen from coast to coast in nine 
weeks for an all-inclusive $1,000 
fee. Directed by Dr. Richard Stultz, 
an associate professor in education 
and recreation at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, its program is packed with 
exciting experiences. Campers go 
mountain-climbing in Colorado, 
cruising on Puget Sound aboard 
70-foot sailing ships and take a 
“white water’ boat trip down 
Utah’s Green River. They also 
tackle a glacier in Canada’s Jasper 
National Park, pack into wilderness 
areas and get in plenty of fishing 
and hiking. And all activities are 
supervised by experts. Other excel- 
lent travel camps are run by Wil- 
lam B. Gordon (Camp Caravan, 
508 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N.Y.), 
Dr. Richard Elton (Ranger Camps, 
Inc., Brockport, N.Y.) and W. T 
Mellott (Western Caravan and 
Ranch, Maplewood, N.J.). The 
American Camping Association 
(342 Madison Ave., “New York, 


_N.Y.) can give the names of still 


others. 

The Prairie Trek Expeditions 
(Mr. Hillis Howie, 534 Woodleaf 
Court, St. Louis 22, Mo.) is rather 
unusual because it combines travel 
with a number of specialized edu- 
cational experiences. Traveling in 
small groups led by experienced 
naturalists, boys and girls between 


Botany lessons can be painlessly acquired 


on vacations like this Colorado pack trip. 


twelve and eighteen spend eight 
weeks exploring and intensively 
studying three specific wilderness 
areas in the Far West—Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado and New Mexico. 
In those two months they investi- 
gate the physical features, fauna, 
flora and cultures of each region. 
Cost is about $700, all-inclusive. 

Limiting itself to areas untram- 
meled by civilization, Prairie Trek 
resembles still another type of teen- 
age travel camp. This is the canoe 
camp, usually found in the North- 
east—especially northern Maine and 
central Quebec—and the Minnesota 
lake country. Canoe trippers usu- 
ally spend their whole summer cruis- 
ing and living in the wilds, under 
the guidance and tutelage of experi- 
enced woodsmen. One itinerary of 
the St. Croix Voyageurs (L. L. Dud- 
ley, Director, 76 Davis Ave., Auburn, 
Maine) takes campers—all boys— 
along the watersheds of the St. John, 
Allagash -and Penobscot rivers of 
northern Maine. Setting themselves 
up at camp sites along the way, 
trippers take plenty of time out for 
fishing or rambles in the woods. 
Sometimes they stop off at a lum- 
ber camp to watch operations or 
spend a couple of days stalking wild 
game with their cameras. Seven 
weeks of this kind of travel adven- 
ture comes to about $600. 

These are just some of the excit- 
ing travel opportunities now avail- 
able to teen-agers. For the youngster 
with wanderlust or dreaming of 
summer adventure, the problem 
isn’t so much finding something 
new—but choosing from a wealth of 
possibilities. @ 
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BY MAX HUNN 


Picnic lunch at Lincoln Park near Springfield stretched budget for price-conscious Hunns. 
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F YOU'VE been traveling recent- 
ly, you’re well aware inflation 
hasn’t missed the travel indus- 

try. As a family of four, we faced 
this gloomy fact when we began 
planning a two-week vacation. We 
wanted to combine travel with op- 
portunities to see historic and scenic 
places, and yet not leave our pocket- 
book flattened beyond all repair. 

We hoped to drive from Miami, 
Florida, to Michigan City, Indiana, 
to visit relatives. It involved cover- 
ing a considerable hunk of the east- 
ern U.S.—a minimum of 3,000 miles. 
And the way we off-shoot for sight- 
seeing, it'd be 3,000 plus several 
hundred more. 

Viewing our financial situation, 
it was obvious our maximum budget 
would be $250. A trip covering 
more than 3,000 miles for $250 fer 
four people didn’t seem possible in 
this inflationary age, and I just 
couldn’t see how we’d manage it. 
But then my wife began planning, 
aided and abetted by our two daugh- 
ters—Linda, almost ready for junior 
high, and Sandy Lou, a part-time 
cherub, part-time scamp, going on 
four. 

As we sifted various ideas, we 
analyzed what facts we couldn't 
change. We knew prices had in- 
creased. We couldn’t change that. 
We also knew we couldn’t change 
the price of gasoline—so we decided 
to use only the regular instead of 
the more expensive premium grade, 
which worked well in our Rambler 
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ation wagon. We reconciled our- 
Ives to paying from 27 to 36 cents 
gallon. Actually we never quite 
it the 36-cent mark, but in sev- 
al remote towns we sorrowfully 
atched the pump tick off 34.9 cents 
gallon for gasoline we bought at 
ome for 28 to 30 cents. However, 
16 more we planned, the more ap- 
arent it was that we could trim 
ners elsewhere. 

First, we decided to keep our 
ging costs “as reasonable as pos- 
ble by seeking comfortable, clean 
scommodations but skipping mo- 
Is featuring TV—it would be a 
elcome respite to get away from 
ir own—swimming pools and air- 
mditioning. Past experience had 
ught us these luxuries weren’t for 
ee. We set a goal of $8.00 a night 
r a room. Actually, we averaged 
/.27 per room for nine nights. 
Second, we sought to keep our 
od budget under control. 

“Why not have a picnic. lunch 
ich day?” my wife suggested dur- 
ig one of our numerous family 
uddles. “We can take along silver- 
are, paper plates and cups and our 
icnic basket. We can buy bread, 
eat, potato chips or whatever wé 
ant and have a picnic each noon. 
emember all the nice wayside 
arks we've seen?” 

It was an idea which not only of- 
red economy, but which met with 
stant yelps of approval from the 
vo girls. 
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Free or inexpensive sight- 
seeing was found at attrac- 
tions like Nancy Hanks me- 
morial, birthplace of Davis. 


“We can save still more if we 
make our own breakfast,’ my wife 
added. “We can take our insulated 
picnic bag and buy ice and milk 
each night, and have our usual 
cereal breakfast in our motel or at 
a wayside park. Those individual 
cereal boxes would be just the 
thing.” 

“What about morning coffee?” I 
queried. 

“Simple,” she replied. ‘““We’ll take 
instant coffee. We use it at home, 
and we can fix it with hot water. 
The children can drink milk with 
their cereal, and we can buy fresh 

fruit the night before, too. We can 


~ have our big, hot meal at night in a 


restaurant.” 

It sounded logical to me, and the 
children were delighted with the 
idea. 

Third, we all agreed to keep sou- 
venir buying to a minimum. Linda 
and Sandy—who are expert pan- 
handlers—promised not to want 

-everything they saw, and they kept 
their word. When we totaled up 
this item at the end of our adven- 
ture, it amounted to $14.83. That 
was quite a change from the $30.00 
to $35.00 we’d chalked up on other 
trips. And it was nice not to have a 
bunch of useless junk when we com- 
pleted our trip. 

Lastly, we decided on an itinerary 
which would involve the minimum 
expense for admissions. 

“Why don’t we concentrate on 


Fun plus free car wash was provided by driving 
under Bridal Veil Falls in Great Smoky mountains. 


state and national parks?” I sug- 
gested. “We'll visit only those com- 
mercial attractions which really 
seem worthwhile. This is new terri- 
tory to us, and there must be lots 
of places we could visit to enjoy the 
scenery or learn some history with- 
out having to shell out several dol- 
lars for admissions.” 

Studying over maps of Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and North Carolina 
resulted in our planning an itiner- 
ary which included seven state 
parks, five historical memorials, 
four covered bridges, three com- 
mercial attractions, three national 
parks and four miscellaneous scenic 
points. We kept our admission toll 
cost to $15.80, and more than a 
third of this was spent in one com- 
mercial attraction. By staying away 
from the high priced, Coney Island- 
type attractions, we stretched our 
few dollars a lot farther. 

When we headed north on our 
dollar-stretching adventure, I still 
had my fingers crossed. We had 
$200 in cash, and a gasoline credit 
card, but we’d determined to sink 
or swim with our plan. If it start- 
ed to go sour, we’d cut short the 
trip. 

We breezed up the Florida turn- 
pike to Jupiter, figuring the $1.75 
toll worthwhile in time saved. We 
had the choice of battling heavily 
traveled, stop-light-hampered U.S. 
1 or taking U.S. 27 up the center 
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of the state and, as we planned to 
follow U.S. 27 on our return, the 
Pike was a doubly logical choice. 

Noon found us lunching beside 
the road at Indian Town—the only 
lunch we had minus a roadside 
table. But sitting in the grass in the 
cool shade on the outskirts of the 
quiet community was novel fun. 

Our first overnight was at Willis- 
ton, and our plan got the acid test 
immediately. A slight drizzle be- 
gan as we pulled into town about 
6:00 p.m. We headed into one nice- 
looking motel, but as we saw the 
sign ““I'V and Swimming Pool” we 
glumly looked at each other. This 
would be no $8.00 a night motel. It 
wasn’t. The lowest price for the four 
of us was $12.00—a bargain, the 
owner said. : 

Rain or not, we drove out. We 
looked at another motel, but it was 
a flea trap in our books, despite the 
acceptable price. 

Two up and two down, and the 
rain increasing. We decided to go 
to the next town, but a couple of 
miles north of Williston we saw a 
new motel. We turned into the 
gravel drive, wondering what was 
in store. Fortune smiled. The price 
was $7.00, and it was a nice, clean 
motel which even had a coffee bar 
for breakfast, although we didn’t 
— need it. 

As a precaution against room 
difficulties, we’d brought a folding 
army cot and some bedding—the 
pillows and blankets also made a 
nice berth atop our luggage in the 
back of the station wagon, and the 
children found it fun to ride in 
their private Pullman. 

We used this bedding to make 
Sandy Lou’s bed the first night. 
However, it was the only time we 
used our emergency arrangement, 
but it saved us, as the room wasn’t 
big enough to hold a regular fold- 
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Budget never inhibited 
fun at sites like Cy- 
press Kneeland on banks 
_7 of Fisheating Creek, Fla. 


ing bed plus the double and single 
already in it, even if we’d been 


inclined to pay the extra dollar. 


And the motel had no other double 
room left. 

Our log shows we'd traveled 376 
miles the first day, We’d seen Ham- 
let’s Birds of Prey at Ocala—one of 
Florida’s top attractions, where his 
trained falcons fly free. Our ex- 
penses amounted to $18.75. Major 
items were: room, $7.21 (includ- 
ing tax); supper, $5.75 (including 
tax and tip) ; and $1.52 in stamps— 
we knew we'd be writing a lot of 
cards and letters. 

Second day—Visited Manatee Springs 
state park near Chiefland, Florida. 
Explored new boardwalk built out 
to the Suwanee River banks. Took 
side trip to Enterprise, Alabama, to 
see monument in'the heart of town 
to the boll weevil, the only such 
monument in the country. Enter- 
prise erected it because the destruc- 
tion of the cotton fields caused the 
community to shift to other crops. 
Lunched at roadside table at Talla- 
hassee, Florida. Overnight at Syla- 
cauga, Alabama. Mileage: 469. 
Day’s expenses: $16.72; including 
room, $8.24; supper, $2.64; gro- 
ceries, $2.52. 

Third day—Spent morning hunting 
covered bridges in Alabama’s Talla- 
dega National Forest. Lunched at 
roadside table near Pell City. Vis- 
ited General Joseph Wheeler home 
west of Decatur, Alabama, and 
Helen Keller’s birthplace at Tus- 
cambia. Drove on partly opened 
Natches Trace parkway in south- 
western Tennessee. Overnight in 
Waynesboro, Tennessee. Mileage: 
328. Expenses: $14.28. Major items: 
room, $6.18; supper, $3.35; souve- 
nirs and admissions, $3.70. 

Fourth day—Visited Jefferson Davis 
birthplace monument, Fairview, 
Kentucky. Lunched at monument 


‘late at 


picnic grounds. Drove 552 a 
arriving in Michigan City, Indiana, 
night. Day’s expenses: 
$10.66; including supper, $3.00; 
gasoline, $4.35 (couldn’t find sta- 
tions honoring our credit card) ; 
admissions and souvenirs, $1.30. — 
Fifth day—Departed Michigan City 
for Florida after four days with 
relatives. Lunched at roadside table 
southwest of Indianapolis. Visited 
restored pioneer village at Spring 
Mill state park near Mitchell, In- 
diana, intrigued by relics of Seven: 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
and water-powered grist mill. Over- 
night at Paoli, Indiana. Mileage: 
320. Day’s expenses: $11.95; includ- 
ing room, $8.00; supper, $2.50; 
souvenirs and admissions, $1.45. — 
Sixth day—Spent morning at Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln memorial, Lincoln 
City, Indiana. Lunched at Lincoln 
Park there. Afternoon visited Santa 
Claus, Indiana, where children were 
in their glory. Paused briefly at 
Leavenworth, Indiana, at overlook 
high on the bluffs of the Ohio Riv- 
er. Saw first Indiana capitol at 
Corydon and remains of Constitu- 
tion elm. Crossed Ohio at Louis- 
ville. Overnight at Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. Mileage: 212. Expenses: 
$24.12; including cabin, $8.00; 
meals, $5.54 (we forgot to get our 
night’s supplies, and had to buy our 
breakfast, too); groceries, $2.02; 
admissions and souvenirs, $8.29. 
Seventh day—Visited ‘the national 
Lincoln birthplace memorial at 
Hodginville, Kentucky; his Knob 
Hill home and My Old Kentucky 
Home at Bardstown. Lunched at 
Lincoln Homestead Memorial Park 
near Springfield. Took to by-ways 
in Washington County hunting for 
covered bridges. Found two. Ther 
visited Fort Harrod Pioneer Memo 
rial Park at Harrodsburg. Over. 
night in Harrodsburg. Mileage: 
137. Day’s expenses: $19.57; includ 
ing room, $7.00; supper, $3.42 
groceries, $3.52; admissions anc 
souvenirs, $5.60. 

Eighth day— Visited Cumberland Fall: 
state park near Corbin, Kentucky 
Lunched at wayside table northeast! 
of park. Crossed into Tennessee 
stopping at Norris dam and ai 
eighteenth-century water-powerec 
grist mill. Overnight at Gatlinburg 
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. Frequent stops at such oddities as Natural Bridge in Kentucky's Cumberlands kept kids amused. 


Tennessee. Mileage: 250. Expenses: 
$23. 19; including room, $9.78 (tour- 
ist town and tourist prices) ; sup- 
per, $3.49; souvenirs, $5.68. 

Ninth day—This was one of the high- 
lights of the trip. Crossed the Great 

, Smoky Mountains via Newfound 
Gap. Sandy and Linda twice saw 

black bears. The bears nonchalant, 
the girls not. Visited pioneer ex- 
hibit at Oconolauftee ranger Sta-_ 
tion near 
park. Lunched beside Oconolauftee 
River. Took side road exploring 

_after leaving Cherokee. Visited Dry 
Falls—walked under them to the 
children’s glee—and drove under 
Bridal Veil Falls. Crossed into 
Georgia via little-traveled state road 
but excellent driving. Discovered 
Blue Vista. Mileage: 189. Overnight - 
at Cornelia, Georgia, home of the 
Big Apple monument. Expenses, 
$14.69; including cabin, $8.00; sup- 
per, $3.54; groceries, $1.23; sou- 
venirs and post cards, $1.68. 
Tenth day—Began by doubling back 
to see Toccoa Falls, and then drove 
directly to White Springs, Florida, 
arriving late in the afternoon. 
_Lunched at one of Georgia’s road- 

_ side tables near Madison. Inspected 
several Civil War markers at Madi- 
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Cherokee entrance-to’ 


_to start. 
Now, if the gasoline credit stubs 


son, which was on the route of 
Sherman’s march to the sea. Mile- 
age: 393. Experises: $12.16; includ- 
ing room, $7.00; supper, $3.20; 
groceries, $1.25. 

Eleventh day—Began with visit to 
Stephen Foster memorial at White 
Springs. Then began long drive 
home. Lunched south of Ocala on 
U.S. 27 at roadside park. Visited 
Cypress Kneeland at Palmdale on 
banks of Fisheating Creek, an un- 
usual attraction. Cypress Tom took 
Linda canoeing. Explored swamp 
via Gaskins’ swamp walk. Supper 
at Clewiston. Reached Miami late 
in evening. Mileage: 435. Ex- 
penses: $5.96. Main item: supper, 
$4.65. 

When we pulled in our drive, we 
all felt a sense of success. We'd 
done it! I counted the change in 
my pocket out of the $200 I'd had 
It amounted to $17.67. 


weren't too bad, I thought, we'll 
stay under our budgeted $250. 
Early the next morning, I totaled 
up the entire trip. Actual cash ex- 
penses on the trip were $182.33. 
Gasoline bill (on credit card) 
$61.16, making our grand expense 
total for the trip: $243.49. We were 


$6.51 under our allotted $250. 
Here’s the actual breakdown of 
our expenses from our daily log: 


Postage $. 42.13 
Groceries - 24.55 
Tolls and admissions 15.80 
Ice cream and cold 

drinks Sel 
Room 67.50 
Meals 41.61 
Souvenirs, postcards, 

literature 14.83 
‘Telephone 65 
Gasoline (paid with 

cash) Oe 
Ice (cooling milk and 

drinks) 2.25 


Cash outlay for trip $182.33 
Gasoline (paid for. 
later on credit card) 61.16 


Grand total $243.49 
We'd traveled 3,661 miles tour- 
ing, plus another 75 miles in Indi- 
ana visiting relatives. 
Prices may be going up, but you 
still can have a lot of travel fun by 
stretching your motoring dollar. 
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VERY YEAR more and more 
E families are discovering that 
South Dakota’s mountainous 
Black Hills—Paha Sapa the Indians 
called them—are about the least ex- 
pensive, best preserved and most 
historically conscious remnant of 
the American frontier that’s left. 
Few sections make more of their 
past than South Dakota, and few 
have a more exciting one. You're in 
the land of characters like Wild Bill 
and Calamity Jane, Poker Alice and 
Bigfoot Jake, Crooked Nose Jack 
and Deadwood Dick. 
Rapid City has its Hangman’s 
Black Hills abound with spruce-fringed lakes 
like lovely Sylvan, overlooked in view at left. 
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Hill where vigilantes strung up a 
trio of horse thieves in 1877. Visit 
the Way Museum at Custer, and 
they’1l show you the headlines about 
Fly-specked Billy. The Black Hills 
abound in markers. Here gold was 
discovered, Indians waylaid Preach- 
er Smith and Charley Nolin was 
ambushed and scalped as he rode 
the Pony Express into Sturgis. 
This vacation land for the ordi- 
nary family that hasn’t the whole 
summer or a blank check on the 
First National is only two. days by 
car from Chicago, three from Cleve- 
land, Houston or San Francisco. 
By car, the shortest route from 
most of the East and Midwest 


BY RALPH T. BURCH 


Cowtown of Belle Fourche will stage 
annual Round Up rodeo July 3-5. 


crosses Dakota on U.S. 16. This ex- 
panse of flat country is not exactly 
a prize for scenery, but you can 
make good time across it and break 
the monotony by cutting through 
the weirdly spectacular Badlands 
on 16 A. The Big Badlands is an 
area of awesome splendor which no 
man can forget. The Indians had 
a name for it—mako sica. Early 
French trappers and traders agreed, 
and mauvaises terres was their 
name. Barren and wasted, support- 
ing little that grows, the Badlands 
nevertheless remain a glorious ex- 
perience. Sunlight and _ shadows, 
crevasses and cracks play tricks be- 
fore your eyes. Greys and purples 
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and ochres and reds striate the 
formations in brilliant colors, im- 
possible to reproduce with camera 
or brush. Seeing the Black Hills 
without seeing the Badlands is like 
seeing New York without seeing the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Mako sica played an infamous 
part in Indian history. It was just 
south of this area that the vengeful 
7th Cavalry caught the fleeing Sioux 
at Wounded Knee and massacred 
the remnant of the tribe. This was 
for the part the Indians had played 
in the earlier Battle of the Little 
Big Horn when Custer and his men 
were wiped out. The Sioux had fled 
through the Badlands at Big Foot 
Pass, an area you will see if you 
travel Highway 16 A through the 
Badlands. 

When you return to U.S. 16, it 
will take you into Rapid City, 
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eastern getaway to the Black Hills. 
This is a town of 38,000 with good 
places to stay and eat. The Alpine 
Motel is on route 16 near a cafe, 
stores and swimming pool. Pets are 
allowed, and it is open the year 
around. Rates for three are $6.00 
to $12.00. There is also the Model 
Motel on Highway 14-16 east, with 
modern, air-conditioned rooms, TV 
available, radios, housekeeping 
units, playground and swimming 
pool nearby. Two persons run 
$7.00; twin beds, $9.00; four per- 
sons, $11.00. 

There are four state-owned, pri- 
vately operated lodges in Custer 
State Park, which sprawls over most 
of the southern Hills and is a model 
of what a state park ought to be. 
A family of four can stay in mod- 
ern cabins at any of the quartet for 
$9.00 a night. 


Passion Play is annually performed at 
town of Spearfish during July, August. 


i 


A budget of around $400 will see 
a family of four through a thrilling 
week of sightseeing and vacation- — 
ing, and leave enough to get you to 
the Hiils and back from almost any 
place in America. You can hold 
meal costs down by stopping at some 
of the many excellent campgrounds 
which have all the facilities for 
outdoor cooking. You can, of course, — 
pitch tent at the campgrounds and 
eliminate the lodging costs, too. 
Equipment and automotive manu- 
facturers have given camping a big 
boost by bringing out many new 
conveniences within the means of 
modest budgets. ‘They have softened 
the old conception of “roughing it” 
when camping. The resurge of popu- 
larity for packing overnight accom- 
modations and cooking equipment 
has kept state park and highway 
national forest men on the jump. 
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Necks invariably crane as cars pass through 
eroded peaks of Badlands Nat'l Monument. 


Highly cooperative with prospec- 
tive visitors is the Publicity Divi- 
sion of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Highways at Pierre. Its staff 
will answer any questions you may 
have in regard to campgrounds, 
roadside parks and facilities. 

Ghosts of a brawling and boister- 
ous past stalk the streets of Black 
Hills towns whenever the sun goes~ 
down. It’s part of this South Dako- 
ta’s vacationland’s charm that the 
uproaring days of the 1876 gold 
rush are of recent enough history 
to make them relivable without un- 
usual stretches of the imagination. 

These rendezvous with pioneer 
characters and incidents play sec- 
ond fiddle to sightseeing, recreation 
and souvenir shopping during the 
daylight hours, but when night falls 
it’s a different story. The charac- 
ters of Calamity Jane, Potato Creek 
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South Dakota's considerable Sioux population 
offers opportunities to see tribal ceremonials, 


Johnny, Preacher Smith and Dead- 
wood Dick come to life on the 
streets of Deadwood in the Kanga- 
roo court trial of Jack McCall for 
the shooting of Wild Bill Hickok. 
Sioux Indians in buckskin and 
feathered finery dance in the streets. 
Deadwood, with a population of 
8,500, is situated in a beautiful val- 
ley completely surrounded by pine- 
covered mountains. Here you'll 
enjoy the luxury of cool nights. 
-Visit the free historical museum, 
see Deadwood ’s Boot Hill Cemetery, 
the portrait in granite of Wild Bill 
by sculptor Korczak Ziolkowski, 
Deadwood Dick’s cabin and grave, 
and the Broken Boot Gold Mine, 
only underground mine tour in the 
Hills, to learn how a mine was oper- 
ated in the early days. Enjoy horse- 
back riding, fishing, golfing and 
gold-panning. Although the town 


In dog days, barefoot Black Hills 
prospectors at least get to cool off. 


is small, it has ample accommoda- 
tions for 1,500 nightly. Bender 
Hotel and Trailer Court is two 
miles south of Deadwood, with mod- 
ern cabins and rooms at $4.00 and 
up. The Franklin Hotel Company 
has rooms both plain and with bath. 
Two persons (double bed) are $5.50 
and $6.00; twin beds, $8.00. Rooms 
with two beds, for three and four 
persons, are $8.25 to $10.00. Air- 
conditioned dining room, pleasing 
lobby and delightful cocktail lounge 
are among the facilities. 
Audiences weep for the heroine 
and hiss the villain during the re- 
enactment of old melodramas in 
the Spearfish Opera House, the 
tent theatre at Rockerville Gold 
Town and the Black Hills Play- 
house in Custer State Park. It’s all 
part of the nocturnal entertain- 
ment planned for visitors on a holi- 
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BLACK HILLS 


day in this activity-packed area. 
If you would like to own a ghost 
town, it wouldn’t be too costly to 
buy one—complete with dilapidated 
buildings, board sidewalks and a 
colorful though often-wicked past 
in the Black Hills. Matter of fact, 
you can have one almost to specifi- 
cations in this 100-mile-square area 
that rang to the tunes of miners’ 
picks during the historic gold rush 
of the late 1870s. Abandoned, or 
nearly so, as the hordes of prospec- 
tors, lumberjacks, merchants, con- 
men, gamblers and saloon keepers 
rushed from one newly rumored 
bonanza to another were such once- 
teeming mining camps as Grayville, 
Terry, Crook City, Galena, Roch- 
ford, New Chicago and Trojan— 
just to mention a few that lived on 
nothing more tangible than hope. 
Rough log and only slightly more 
elaborate frame buildings were de- 
_ serted, and now house only the 
memories of the ill-assorted con- 
glomeration of humanity that fol- 
lowed the lure of yellow dust. 
Hardly one of these derelict build- 
ings is without its legend of struggle 
and often violent death that char- 
acterized the early days of the Black 
Hills settlement. 
Rockerville offers visitors an au- 
_ thentic replica of the town that, 
. until Spring Creek played out, ran 
Deadwood a close second for early- 
day deviltry. It is one of the old- 
_ est mining camps in the Black Hills, 
rebuilt and furnished in keeping 
_ with the period of 1876. There is 
B10 admission charge to the town. 
Ss _ Stores, saloon and dining rooms are 
doing business. The Rockville Trail 
_ Motel is on highway 16 on the road 
to Mt. Rushmore. 
Construction of new facilities at 
__ Mount Rushmore National Memo- 
rial is running nearly four years 
ahead of the National Park Service 
_ “Mission 66” -timetable. Facilities 
- capable of accommodating 12,000 
daily visitors have been blueprinted 
for the mountaintop from which 
visitors gaze with wonder at Gutzon 
Borglum’s colossal sculpturing of 
four great American presidents— 
_ Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
- Theodore Roosevelt. Borglum was 


fourteen years completing this enor- 
mous task. 

Belle Fourche, at a population of 
4,257, is the northern gateway to 
the Black Hills. This is a real west- 
ern cowtown that stages the an- 
nual Black Hills Round Up on July 
3-4-5, a rodeo dished up cow- 
country style. It’s also the home of 
the Brahmolos (half buffalo, half 
Brahma cattle). Picnicking and 
camping is available in the city 
park. The Don Pratt Hotel has 70 
rooms, singles at $3.00 up; doubles 
$6.50. There are also about ten 
good motels located here. 

Nearly 800 miles of new shoreline 
have been created in the central 
part of the area since the Ft. Ran- 
dall and Galvins Point Dam en- 
closures on the Missouri. Water- 
skiing, fishing and skin-diving have 
been given a terrific boost here in 
the wake of the new popularity of 
all kinds of boating craft. Fishing, 
always one of the top-rated attrac- 
tions in the Black Hills and the lake 
region of the eastern part of the 
state, has recruited thousands of 
devotees who angle for pike and 
catfish, particularly in the tailwaters 
of the big Missouri dams. 

South Dakota’s prairie is the bird- 
hunter’s dream come true. From the 
beginning it abounded in game 
birds, waterfowl in the lake regions, 
grouse and prairie chicken every- 
where. By the time of statehood it 
was already well-known to shotgun 


sportsmen. Expeditions in what 


were called “chicken-wagons” 
roamed the seemingly endless acres. 
Frederic Remington described one 
such expedition in 1894, in pictures 
and text, for Harper's magazine. 
Dakotans have not been content 
with their natural bird endowment. 
Partridges and wild turkeys have 
been introduced and have thrived. 
So too have ring-necked pheasants. 
In 1898 a Doctor Zitlitz brought 
two males and four females into 
South Dakota. There were some 
later stocking releases, never for 
quantity. There was no need. The 
pheasant had taken over. By the 
1940s, despite constant slaughter 
called hunting, they had multiplied 
past counting. A mathematician in 
South Dakota recently calculated 


_ that during a good season there 


some 16,000 birds are killed every 
hour. The hunter who fails to get — 
his birds in South Dakota is a hope- 6 
less case. p 
Visitors to Lead—population 
6,300—will find enjoyment and ex- 
citement in an armchair ride on the ~ 
Terry Peak chair lift, a ten-mile 
train trip over the Black Hills Cen- 
tral Railroad, a jeep journey up_ 


_'7,242-foot Harney Peak, or a plane > 


ride over the mountains. Lead has 


the Calamity Jane Motel, which is 


in the pine-clad mountains of Poor- ; 
man’s Gulch. Here you'll find all 
modern units for housekeeping, 
with playground where children can 
romp. At the Highland House, you 
can sleep a mile high in the newest — 
motel in the Hills. Rates are $3.50 
to $6.00 double. Rooms with two | 
beds, three and four persons, run 
$8.25 to $10.00. 

In this area, for those who want 
their sightseeing more strenuous, — 
there are organized rides and horses 
for hire on back-trail trips. There’s 
a burro ride to the top of Bear 
Butte, and a guided on-foot tour 
of the above-ground workings of 
Homestake Mine. ; 

South Dakota as a whole still has 
an uncluttered, unsoiled air, a sim- 
ple freshness, untainted by the stale 
weariness of most older overrun 
regions. Except in the Black Hills, 
there are no streams of tourists 
along the highway. Those who come ~ 
here are easily absorbed into the ~ 
wide-open accessible spaces. 

There are three large camp- 
grounds in the Custer State Park 
of the Black Hills, and 29 others in 
the Black Hills National Forest, 
plus one each at Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park and Jewel Cave monu- 
ment. Sixty additional state parks 
and recreational areas and 40 road- 
side parks along the main highway 
routes are maintained by the State 
Highway Department and Game, 
Fish and Parks Department. All of © 
them provide tables for eating, fire 
grates, parking areas and sanitation 
facilities, and most of them make 
wood for fires easily available. | 

You and your family will be able 
to relax during your South Dakota 
visit, returning home satisfied, re- 
freshed, and full of fond memories 
of the state. 
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BY MARY ELSY— 


PW yopay, there are vacations for 


all tastes and purses, but last 
year I tried a really different 
one—an archaeological excavation 
in England. 
Digging courses are held annual- 
ly under the auspices of London 


_ University. Would-be archaeologists 


are housed in Wye College, and 
combine learning about excava- 
tions with a pleasant holiday for the 
very moderate fee of approximately 
$40.00. Before embarking on the 
course, we were advised to bring 
with us a four-inch trowel, a six-foot 
steel tape, a geometry set, stout 
rubber boots and warm clothing. 
It was pouring with rain when 
we arrived at the small country sta- 
tion of Wye, and the platform was 
crowded with summer-schoolers. 
Our luggage was collected by horse 
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and cart, the driver’s family having 
pursued the occupation of carrier 
ever since the first Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. We made our way by 
foot through the quaint old streets 
of Wye. 

Normally housing students of 
Agriculture, Wye College had been 
taken over for the vacation by the 
London University Extension Sum- 
mer School. Students of all ages and 
nationalities walked through the 
quadrangles, each with their own 
study bedrooms, enjoying facilities 
as good as offered at any hotel. 

But who were the archaeologists, 
that strange band of people who 
intended spending their annual two 
weeks doing work with pick and 
shovel? Their occupations were 
varied. Amongst sixteen, there was 
a first-year history student, a retired 
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Amateur archaeologist's reward: fragment 
of ancient pottery, destined for museum. 


Under professional overseer, vacationing diggers search for relics of Roman-age Canterbury. 
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schoolmistress, a British Overse: 
Airway engineer, a Czech architec 
a psychotherapist and a schoolbo' 

On our first day, after two brit 
lectures, we collected a _ packe 
lunch and thermos of hot tea fro1 
the Dining Hall. Then, in a bt 
crammed with spades, picks and su 
veying equipment and all the aj 
paratus required for a “dig,” ¥ 
drove off past old Kentish oa: 
houses, hopfields and gayly painte 
caravans to Canterbury. 

Modern Canterbury, with 1 
cathedral, old walls and buildin; 
and narrow streets, has much t 
remind us of its past. Before th 
martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket 
even before St. Augustine landed 1 
Christianize Britain in 597, Cante 
bury was an old town. Yet little 
known of the early years of her e: 
istence. The Roman city lies burie 
deep below the shops, houses an 
streets of present-day life. It wi 
not until the last war when air raic 
lay bare part of the southeast co 
ner that much excavating could 
done. Perhaps the most importat 
discovery was the foundation of 
massive theatre even larger than th 
one at Verulamium (St. Albans) . 

Later, when workmen started t 
build a new road, houses and fla 
on the site of the old Watlin 
Street, they dug up the remains « 
Belgic settlements. So from 19§ 
onward, excavations have take 
place on the west side of Cante 
bury to find out more about th 
lives of the Belgic people, who cam 
to Britain from Northern Gaul b 
fore the Romans invaded, and ho 
they lived outside the city bout 
daries in Roman times. 

Our site lay on a sloping hil 
side—on one side a field of garde 
plots, on the other a tall row of mos 


‘ern yellow-bricked flats, behind 1 


the reedy, shallow Stour, Excey 
that the top of the field was bumy 
and uneven from last year’s excav: 
tions, there was nothing unusu: 
or extraordinary about this stretc 
of ground. 

Housewives, hanging up the 
washing, stared at us with intere 
as we measured out the ground car 
fully into six seven-foot square 
leaving a baulk between the square 
for pushing the wheelbarrow. Tw 
of us were allocated to each squat 
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music of a nearby Salvation ee 
Band we were soon exhausted. 

‘The next day when we limped 
fo our hole we found a purring 
black cat sitting on the slight wall 
of our trench. And we made some 
finds! We unearthed some pieces of 
pottery, clay pipes and tops of 
eighteenth-century bottles. 

By the third day, we were work- 
ing like automatons, the sun blister- 
ing our calloused hands, hacking 
the soil in a dream of exhaustion. 
We were discouraged to discover 
that many of the finds we had 
placed so carefully in our small 
tray were useless. The top layer of 
soil had been turned over so many 
times by the plough that it con- 
tained a mixture of all ages. But 
our hole took shape and I began 
to regard it with pride—almost affec- 
tion. It seemed unthinkable that 
the time would come when it would 
have to be filled in, that the pile 
of earth that had been removed 
with so much care and toil would 
have to be returned once more to 
its natural bed. 

At eleven inches down, we put 
in our second label, stony brown 
earth—our first had been merely 
topsoil. It was not long after this 
that we started finding nails—in- 
significant things in themselves, but 
each one raised a shout of triumph. 


What were they doing there and 


why? They were scattered all over 
the site in such a way as to suggest 
that they might have been used to 
support the sleeper beams of Belgic 
huts. 

_ At 25 inches down, we started 
using our trowels. Although picks 
can be used lightly, there was always 
the ‘danger of cracking pottery. It 


was difficult digging as the earth — 


was baked hard by the sun. Many 
objects, though, were beginning to 
turn up: a ferrule, part of a Roman 
gaming piece, a flat curved piece 
' bronze buckle, a fragment from 
bracelet, a small coin as well as 
numerous animal bones, mostly 
Beat, bits of slag and coal, pieces 

glazed pottery, late third-century 
‘ds and a quantity of red tile. 
one square, a stone foundation 
as found and large pieces of 
rned bone. As there was the possi- 
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bility that these might be human, 
they were sent away to London to 
be analyzed. 

It was just before the end of the 
dig that we made our best find. In 
the southeast corner of our square 
was a patch of dark soil, soft and 
easy to cut through like cheese. It 
was a post hole—that is, a hole in 
which a post had once stood but 
withered away. We isolated it and 
carefully scraped out the hole. It 
was very deep and, at the bottom, 
half sticking put of the wall of the 
square, was the complete base of a 
bowl, about 200 A.D. Hidden in 
the wall around it were more pieces, 
but as we could not remove these 
without destroying the vertical lines 
of our wall they had to remain un- 
til the baulks were finally broken 
down. 

We all had to work for one day 
in the potting shed in a nearby 
park. Here each find was washed, 
labelled on the back with India ink 
and put in bags telling exactly what 
depth of soil it had come from and 
from what part of the site. Some of 
the bronze and metal objects had 
to be taken back to headquarters to 
be cleaned with special chemical 
preparations. 

By the end of the “dig,” post 
holes had appeared in every square 
as well as a quantity of pottery 
and Samian ware, thus establishing 
that there had been some sort of an 
early settlement there, probably be- 
longing to a small and not very 
wealthy Belgic community. Our dis- 
coveries, when linked with those in 
other areas, would tell more fully 
what life had been like in those 
days. 

A fancy dress social was held on 
the last evening of the summer 
school. Students from each course 
had to entertain the rest of the 
school for a short period, and we 
archaeologists submitted our best 
finds. The fruits of our two weeks 
of labor were on display on tables 
along with photographs of the vari- 
ous stages of the project. Many of 
these, we hoped, would eventually 
be on show in Canterbury Museum. 

That thought, plus the lore we 
learned and the friends we’d met 
made up for all the hard work 
which, in truth, was one of my most 
wonderful vacations. @ 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE! 


Stay as long as you wish, in any 
country you choose, AND BE 
WELL PAID FOR IT. Here at last 
is the opportunity you've waited 
for. A chance to live and work in 
Paris, Rome, London, Copenhagen 
and other exciting cities of Eu- 
rope. YOU can enjoy the same 
wonderful life in Europe that thou- 
sands of American tourists pay 
for, AND IT WON'T COST YOU 
A CENT. How ... just by taking 
one of the many jobs now avail- 
able with the 2,367 U. S. com- 
panies, which are now in Europe. 
All types of employment available. 
Employment with an American 
firm in Europe offers U.S. pay plus 
25%, tax free, transportation to 
Europe, and a wondertul life. We 
are the American company in 
Europe that for 7 years has spe- 
cialized in assisting hundreds of 
Americans to get that European 
job they want. ACT NOW it you 
want a job in Europe now or in 
the future, the situation will 
change when the tourist season 
starts. Just fill in the coupon 
below and enclose our $5.00 
registration and service charge 
(NOTHING ELSE TO PAY) and 
we will do the rest. Don't let $5.00 
stand between you and a profit- 
able, exciting career in Europe. 


EUROPEAN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
P.O, Box 3973, Frankfurt/M. Germany. 


YES! | want to take advantage of 
this "Chance of a Lifetime’ to 
really see and enjoy Europe. | en- 
close $5.00 Registration and Ser- 
vice charge (cash, check, M.O.). 
| understand this is the full price 
of your service, WITH FULL RE- 
FUND, IF NOT SATISFIED. 


Sorry, no C.O.D.'s (If more than 
one coupon needed, please make 
one on separate sheet.) 
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STATE PARKS OF 


HICK WOODLANDS sprouting 
lacy canopies of leaves and 
carpets of ferns spread all 
around us. The still, restful atmos- 
phere of Ricketts Glen was broken 
only by the chattered comments of 
birds and small, hidden animals. At 
first, the winding forest path was 
level, but gradually, as we walked 
along and the murmur of rushing 
waters increased in volume, the trail 
ascended easily, then a bit more 
arduously. Within minutes, huge 
water-washed rock formations and 
wispy cascades popped into view. 
We worked our way upward over 
the stone steps, defied the spray, 
stood on Pulpit Rock and exulted 
in the beauty of countless waterfalls 
and natural splendor. 
This was my introduction sev- 
eral years ago to Pennsylvania’s state 
parks. The fact that I had never 
visited any of the other parks in 
numerous travels through the state 
was somewhat unusual as some 70 
preserves are so abundantly scat- 
tered around Pennsylvania that it’s 
almost impossible to miss one while 
motoring along the main highways. 
My fault had been too much con- 
centration on getting from one 
point to another. However, this visit 
not only corrected that mistake by 


opening new travel vistas but start- 


ed me exploring other Keystone 
State parks—a sojourn I’ve never 
regretted and am still enjoying 
each chance I get. The odds are 
likely you’ll react the same way. 
The sizes of the parks differ al- 


most as much as their attractions. 


Some are only about 100 acres while 
others sprawl over more than 15,000 
acres. Including the state forests, 


these public domains encompass 


nearly 2,000,000 acres of some of 
- Pennsylvania’s choicest recreational, 
historic and scenic locales. Just 
about all of them have such outdoor 
diversions as picnicking, camping, 
fishing and boating. What’s more, 


it’s easy to explore the parks as— 
in addition to their being well- 
distributed and near main routes— 
they contain more than 3,000 miles 
of roads and 4,000 miles of marked 
trails leading to spots of scenic 
beauty where wildlife and wild 
flowers may be observed in natural 
settings. In fact, some of the parks 
and forest regions are among the 
state’s best for hunting and fishing 
on a seasonal basis. Nimrods will 
find such targets as rabbit, squirrel, 
raccoon, opossum, turkey, grouse, 
pheasant, quail, migratory birds, 
deer and black bear. Anglers may 
hook large and smallmouth bass, 
brook, brown and rainbow trout, 
walleyed pike, pickerel and muskel- 
lunge. 

For those who wish to camp out 
in a tent or trailer, the public pre- 
serves of the Keystone State offer 
fine, low-cost sites, though there are 
no sewer, water or electrical con- 
nections for trailerites. June 1- 
September 30, there is a two-week 
limit on the use of a particular spot 
unless no other campers want it, 
and you actually have to be there 
as payment of a fee alone will not 
reserve the set-up. Fees generally 
are $1.00 for the first day and 50 
cents additional for each succeed- 
ing day up to the fifth. Weekly 
rates are $3.00; eight-ten days, $4.00; 
and eleven-fourteen days, $5.00. 
Exception is Raccoon Creek State 
Park where charges are 50 cents to 
$2.00 higher, depending on the 
length of stay. 

One of the most favored vacation 
regions in Pennsylvania is that of 
the Pocono Mountains. Though 
most heavily visited in summer, it’s 
a year-round playground, one of the 
most publicized in the country. And 
six of the state parks are in the 
general vicinity. Treats vary, but as 
a whole they offer swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, camping, picnicking, 
fine vistas of the mountains and 


some hiking. The parks are Big 


Pocono, George W. Childs, Hickory 
_Run, Promised Land, Tobyhanna 


and Gouldsboro, and of these, 
Hickory Run and Promised Land 
afford the most diverse vacation op- 
portunities. o 

In the south-central part of the 
state lies Caledonia State Park, cov- 
ering some 1,425 acres off U.S. 30 
about ten miles east of Chambers- 
burg. History, scenery and recrea- 
tion are all central features of this 
especially popular summer locale. 
Gettysburg, with its famous Civil 
War battlefield, is only a few miles _ 
away, but right in the park are the 
remains of a charcoal iron furnace 
built by Thaddeus Stevens in 1837. 
Confederate troops destroyed most 
of this important installation dur- 
ing the Civil War, and today only 
the stark chimney stack and a few 
other less discernible ruins can be 
seen. However, there’s plenty to 
keep you occupied: a fine swim- 
ming pool, golf course, fishing, and 
facilities for picnicking and tent or 
trailer camping. 

Although the Keystone State can- 
not match Arizona in terms of awe-- 
some landscapes, it does have a 
dramatic eastern counterpart: the 
Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania, 
known also as Pine Creek Gorge. 
It’s located southwest of Wellsboro 
in the north-central part of the 
state. On its rims are two preserves: 
Colton Point State Park and Leon- 
ard Harrison State Park. Both areas 
have picnic sites, good trails (some 
of which are old Indian paths) and 
far-flung views of the heavily- 
wooded, 50-mile long, 1,000-foot 
deep canyon. The Harrison section, 
it’s generally agreed, is the more 
enchanting. You can hike to the 
bottom of the gorge and try your 
hand at fishing for trout (particu- 
larly good) in Pine Creek, hunt in 
season or just enjoy the notable 
terrain. During June, the laurel 
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splays add greater charm to the 
ews and Wellsboro recognizes the 
ict with.an annual State Laurel 
estival. 

Thick woods—one of the largest 
rgin stands in Pennsylvania—also 
re the main attraction at Cook 
orest State Park on the winding 
larion River off State 36 north- 
ist of Clarion. Bridle and foot 
aths wind through the white pine 
ad hemlock forests, and bring you 
ose to nature—near to game like 
eer, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, and 
ther birds and animals, plus, of 
yurse, a natural flower garden. 
ut there’s more: excellent facilities 
r camping, picnicking, - hiking, 
vimming, fishing and scenic pano- 
mas. There are also low-cost 
mily vacation cabins and an inn. 
Fort Necessity State Park, along 
.S. 40 about ten miles southeast 
' Uniontown, together with. the 
ational Batilefield Site, offers a 
it of yesteryear as well as good 
creation. Here, with the Battle 
' Great Meadows in 1754, the 
rench and Indian War began. A 
plica of the old log fort and 
ockade is an unusual sight. For 
ther diversion there’s camping, 
icnicking or hiking. 

A short drive northeast will take 
ju to Laurel Hill State Park, 
velve miles west of Somerset. In 
le rolling hills of the Allegheny 
lateau, its hardwood forests shade 
iking trails, fishing streams, pic- 
ic and camp sites. A 65-acre lake 
good for boating and swimming. 
»mewhat similar—in the same rela- 
ve position on the other side of 
le state—is Trench Creek State 
ark. 

Pennsylvania’s only preserve on 
le Great Lakes is called Presque 
le State Park at Evie, though the 
100-acre domain actually is about 
ve miles from Erie on State 832. 
he area has historic interest as it 


as where Oliver Perry took com- 
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BY THOMAS B.LESURE 


Innumerable lakes for all manner of water sports stud Pennsylvania's 50-odd state parks. 


mand of the fleet that defeated the 
British in the Battle of Lake Erie 
in 1813. Of more importance to 
vacationers visiting this Presque Isle 
peninsula is the excellent recrea- 
tion. Seven miles of sandy beach, 
which often has an oceanfront 
appearance, afford fine swimming 
and surf-casting while either on or 
off-shore are picnic facilities, scenic 
drives, boating, lake fishing and 


“even winter sports. 


If you'd like to get away from it 
all for a while in a remote part of 
central Pennsylvania’s mountains 
where the isolation of the great 
outdoors still is a reality, head for 
Poe Valley State Park, about six 
miles from Coburn. Here, in some 
760 acres, a sky-blued lake at the 
foot of a mountain is a lovely spot 
for swimming, fishing or boating. 
Picnic locations are available for 
day use, or you may stay longer by 
camping out at one of the numer- 


ous spots set aside for tenting. 

While it’s possible to view wild- 
life in practically all the state pre- 
serves, one of the choicest locales 
is 1,000-acre Pymatuning State Park, 
near the Ohio border in  north- 
western Pennsylvania, which has a 
wildlife refuge, a game museum and 
fish hatchery. However, that’s not 
all. Huge, 17,000-acre Pymatuning 
Lake—it’s eighteen miles long and 
has a shoreline of 78 miles—is tops 
for swimming, fishing and boating 
in a section which, before comple- 
tion of a dam on the Shenango 
River in 1933, was a great swamp. 
Along the lake shores are good pic- 
nic and -camp sites for those who 
want to linger. 

Almost due south—about 30 miles 
west of Pittsburgh on State 18— 
is Raccoon Creek State Park which 
rests like an oasis in a region deso- 
lated by strip mining operations. 
The wooded hills and streams of 
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“POLYNESIA” 
150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 
sails from Bimini to Berry Is-$ 1 50. 


land, Nassau, Andros, Havana. 


Mediterranean Cruise—Commencing June {5, a small 
group of adventurers will sail to Bermuda, Portugal, 
-Spain, France, Africa, Canary Islands, West Indies, 
Miami on ‘‘Polynesia’’ sister ship. Three months only 
$1500. Inquire now. 


CAPT. MIKE BURKE, P.O. BOX 1051T 
Miami Beach 39, Fla., Miami Beach Phone JE 2-3407 


COLOMBIA 


THE LAND OF YESTERDAY WITH THE 
COMFORTS OF TO-DAY. 


14 DAY TOUR, SAIL THE MIGHTY 
MAGDALENA ON A STERNWHEELER, 
THEN VISIT BOGOTA, 8,600 Ft. ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL, BACK TO THE ANCIENT 
FORTRESS OF CARTAGENA. FOLDER 
ON REQUEST 


ALATUR wey 
LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL AGENCIES 
139 N.E. 3rd Ave. 

MIAMI, Florida 


HOUSE BOAT 
rey eI 


i sai ee the 
‘3, LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical Inland 
Waterway. Six Idyllic Days $95. 
For illustrated booklet write to 


Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. 
Box 1628- V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our tenth year’ 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
‘CARAVAN TOURS, INc. 


220 S. STATE ST. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 


‘Tf you do not want to cut coupon from Back 
Cover, please mail this for Free Illustrated 


Brochures describing 1960 Sailings. 
(J European Brochure No. 8-T 
LJ Mediterranean Brochure No. 8-R 


(J Please send ''Grand Tour'' Book. 


| have enclosed $1.50 
‘Name 
Address 
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the park provide a vivid example 
of what the commonwealth’s con- 
servation policy can mean. More to 
the point for tourists: Raccoon 
Creek has fine facilities for swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, hiking, pic- 
nicking and camping. Charges here 
are a little higher than those in 
other parks, but the tariff is still 
cheap for the pleasures available. 

Ricketts Glen State Park, out- 
standing area located near Redrock 
on State 115. Its 14,000 acres not 
only contain diversified fauna and 
flora—the hardwoods and _ hoary 
hemlocks are especially notable— 
but has 28 waterfalls ranging from 
six to 100 feet high, and excellent 
opportunities for hiking, swim- 
ming, fishing, picnicking and camp- 
ing. 

Not too far away—reached via 
circuitous back-country roads—is 
Worlds End. State Park. It’s ad- 
jacent to State 154 on Loyalsock 
Creek northwest of Laporte. The 
name comes from the fact that high 
mountains rim the area like a giant 
cup, closing the valley so tightly 
that it seems the crests indeed are 
the end of the world. Be that as it 
may, there’s no end to hiking, fish- 
ing, swimming, picnicking, camp- 
ing and other outdoor pleasures— 
except, that is, the limits you your- 
self impose. 

Perhaps, of all Keystone State 
parks, the most famous is Valley 
Forge, northwest of Philadelphia 
on State 23 and 83. It was here that 
Washington and his tattered Con- 
tinental Army encamped in the 
rugged winter of 1777-78 during 
one of the bleakest periods of the 
Revolution. They weathered the 
trial, and the locale has gone down 
in American lore as one of the most 
hallowed spots in the chronicles of 


the early Republic. You won't be. 


disappointed when you see Valley 
Forge. It lives up to its reputa- 
tion—chiefly because of its innate 
beauty and the many fine historic 
sights. Let’s hope, though, you can 
time your visit for the month of 
May when the splendiferous dog- 
wood trees are ablaze with color. 
There's no nicer period. 

Don’t plan on any recreation— 
unless you'd like a picnic lunch— 


ingtonian 


when you go to Valley Forge. T. 
is a sightseeing area with emphas. 
appropriately, on things of th 
past. Some are original, some r 
constructed and some have bee 
built in more recent years as mem\ 
rials to the Patriots. Focal point | 
Washington’s Headquarters in th 
old Pott’s House on Valley Cree 
Road. This two-story stone stru 
ture, enclosed by a white pick 
fence, contains numerous Was! 
relics." aihe bedroot 
where he slept has been reproduce 
much as it was when he used it. I 
Patriot’s Hall, you'll see the get 
eral’s campaign tert and headqua 
ters flag as well as other noteworth 
treasures associated with the are: 
The Museum of American Histot 
houses battlefield relics while th 
National. Memorial Arch and othe 
markers and monuments commem« 
rate the Army’s ordeal. 

One of the most imposing plac 
is Washington Memorial Chap 
with its stained-glass windows po 
traying the nation’s history, an 
housing the Memorial Nations 
Carillon. Equally impressive, if ne 
as imposing, but certainly moi 
atmospheric, are the restored so 
diers’ huts, field fortifications, ho 
pital hut, bake-ovens, remains « 
the old forge on Valley Creek, Baro 
von Steuben’s “Grand Parade,” an 
other features of the period. Tak 
a tip from the Boy Scouts who e1 
camp at Valley Forge at regul: 
intervals: plan to stay or return f¢ 
additional visits to be certain ¢ 
really seeing and appreciating a 
the sights. ' 

These are only about a score ¢ 
the many Pennsylvania state park 
but they’re enough to fill one ¢ 
several vacations with diverse plea 
ures. Nonetheless, don’t overloo 
some of the other sections—plac¢ 
like Blue Knob with its splendi 
vistas of the Alleghenies; exceller 
mountain trout fishing streams < 
Mont Alto; spectacular views of th 
Susquehanna River, and York an 
Lancaster Counties from vantag 
points in Samuel S. Lewis Parl 

One thing is certain: once you’y 
entered any of Pennsylvania’s stat 
parks, you'll understand why s 
many travelers make these winsom 
regions a key part of their Keyan 
State vacation plans. @ 
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AN AMERICAN World Airways 

is guaranteeing that its jet pas- 

sengers to Australia will -have 
ylenty of hotel space by building 
he $11,000,000 Southern Cross ho- 
el, with 445 guest rooms in eight- 
en stories, seven different dining 
reas, specialty restaurants, cocktail 
ounges and bars, a large public 
ylaza, parking space for 300 cars. . 
[Treadway Motor House scheduled 
0 open on or about March | in 
Jambridge, Mass., is built over an 
xisting parking lot, will provide 
77 vooms in three stories, two-level 
yarking space for 85 cars....New 
sonaire Playa Hotel for Bonaire, 
N.W.1., will cost $1,350,000, fea- 
ure 120 double rooms plus 32 ad- 
oining bungalows, four free-port 
tores, gaming casino, Olympic 
wimming pool in addition to near- 
yy yacht harbor and marina... .Sep- 
ember completion is planned for 
86-unit Park Ridge Inn motor ho- 
el in Park Ridge, Ill. The Inn will 
ye in three separate buildings inter- 
onnected by a glass-enclosed_ pas- 
ageway.... Vienna will shortly have 
wo new hotels: Dom Hotel Royale 
vith accommodations for 170 guests, 
lated for summer opening, and a 
iant, 1,000-guest deluxe hotel to be 
jperated by Intercontinental Hotel 
jorp....Groundbreaking is ex- 
ected to begin in late spring for a 
lew 500-room Honolulu hotel at 
seachwalk and Kalakaua Ave.... 
\tlantic City’s Chalfonte-Haddon 
Tall Hotel will stage its yearly Ha- 
vallan-South Seas Weekend March 
5-27. ... Plans have been drawn for 
|new 150-room hotel to be situated 
m five waterfront acres in Charlotte 
\malie, St. Thomas, V.I., featuring 
ooftop garden dining rooms and 
ounge.... Hotel Corp. of America 
vill operate the 1,000-room hotel 
lanned for Boston’s Prudential 
“enter, also will open three new 
tharterhouse motor hotels—one in 
sambridge of 161 rooms, one in 
.ynn, Mass., of 70 rooms and one in 
ortland, Maine, with 80 rooms. ... 
Jorado Beach Hotel and Golf Club 
n Puerto Rico has added another 
welve-room, two-story beach house. 
..Waikikian Hotel has added more 
han 40 new rooms and suites. 
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Chicago Firm To Complete Construction Of Tel Aviv Inn 


Be 


HE incomplete Israeli hotel pic- 
tured above has been that way 
for some time—since 1951, in 
fact. Now it is virtually certain to be 
finished and open for business in 
October under the name Sheraton- 
Tel Aviv. The owner is a Chicago 
firm, Hotel Corporation of Israel, 


which is investing more than $3,000,- 


000 to complete the 200-room inn. 
Operation of it marks Sheraton’s 
first overseas venture. Previously the 
hotel management corporation has 
confined its operations to conti- 
nental North America and Hawaii. 

Originally called the Nordau 


- Plaza, the seven-story Sheraton-Tel 


Aviv was started in 1951 by Israeli 
investors who abandoned the project 
due to financial complications. Lo- 
cated in the northern section of Tel 
Aviv on a site overlooking the Medi- 
terranean, the hostelry will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned and _ will 
feature, among its other amenities, a 
500-seat convention hall, swimming 
pool, a night club and a specialty 
dining room. 

The 200 rooms of the Sheraton- 
Tel Aviv will make a substantial in- 


crement in Israel’s available hotel 


space. The country’s approximately 
130 tourist hotels can accommodate 
about 8,000 visitors at one time. 
Conservative estimates are that 
more than 100,000 travelers will 
visit Israel in 1960. 

Other new Israeli hotel construc- 
tion includes the addition of 36 
rooms with private bath to the Vali- 
dor Hotel Pension at Herzliya 
Beach, and 70 new rooms to the Dan 
Hotel in Tel Aviv. 
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AMERICA’S 
OLD 
MILLS 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


Old Grist Mill by Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, Mass., produces wheat flour six days weekly. 
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ICTURESQUE and sometime: 
| Boer old mills, like the coy 

ered bridges and country store: 
that marked early America, are van 
ishing relics of the past. Fortunate 
ly, though, enough remain—eithe1 
in original or restored condition— 
to provide a fascinating form o! 
sightseeing. Some of the historic 
mills which helped to supply neces 
sities for turning the wildernes: 
into modern America continue tc 
operate much as they did in Colo: 
nial times. And these, even though 
for the most part they only grind 
corn nowadays, provide colorful in: 
terludes reminiscent of the day: 
when the mill was a cheerful, com 
munity meeting place for friends tc 
gather and chat. 

Appropriately, most of the his 
toric mills still standing—whethet 
they be wind or smock mills, saw 
mills, gristmills, salt mills, fulling 
mills, shot towers, textile plants o1 
ironworks—are found in the regior 
that spawned the nation’s indus 
trial growth. The majority are 
located in New England and _ the 
Central Atlantic states. Long Islanc 
alone claims almost a dozen o 
them. Nonetheless, other sections o| 
the country do have some sites worth 
searching out. 

Eastern Massachusetts is a lode 
stone whether. you seek the olc 
water-driven mills or those powerec 
by the wind. In Brewster, the grist 
mill on Stony Brook dates back tc 
1660 and was one of the first fou 
water-powered mills in the coun 
try. It was rebuilt 100 years late 
after serving as a fulling mill, anc 
on summer Saturday afternoons i1 
still grinds corn meal as in bygone 
days. 

Farther up the tip of Cape Cod 
the Old Windmill on the village 
green near the Eastham town hal. 
might be called the traveling mill 
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Built before 1700 in Plymouth, it 
was floated across the bay a few 
years later to Provincetown where 
it saw service as a salt mill. Then it 
was hauled to Truro to be used 
there until 1793 as a granary. Fi- 
nally oxen again hauled it away— 
this time to Eastham to stay. Now 
it grinds corn occasionally and is 
a favorite subject with vacationing 
camera fans. 

Another eye-catching site is the 
Old Mill on Nantucket Island. This 
one demonstrates the practicality 
of the island’s seafaring popula- 
tion—it was constructed from tim- 
bers of shipwrecked boats. Almost 
215 years old, it’s still fairly ship- 
shape. 

Much more elaborate—thanks to 
an excellent reconstruction program 
completed a few years ago—is the 
site of the nation’s first Iron- 
works in Saugus. Set around a placid 
mill pond, only the noise of opera- 
tions is lacking as the forge, blast 
furnace, and rolling and slitting 
mill seemingly stand ready to func- 
tion again. Added features consist 
of the atmospheric Ironmaster’s 
House with its heavy, hand-sawn 
beams and ten-foot fireplaces, and 
museums displaying artifacts un- 
earthed at the locale and portraying 
the development of the American 
steel and iron industry from its start 
here in 1646. 

Down in Scituate, an Old Grist- 


mill dating back to about.1640 still. 


has its original machinery intact. 
At Somerville, the Old Powder 
House, constructed as a gristmill 
some 60 years later, boasts of two- 
foot thick walls that protected 
American munitions during the 
Revolutionary War. The stone mill 
at the Wayside Inn in South Sud- 
bury has its own miniature water- 


fall that turns an overshot type of — 


wheel which provides power for 
milling whole grain into meal. A bit 
different is the Saw Mill at Marsh- 
field which has an underwater tur- 
bine to turn its blades. And in 
Rowley, the water wheel at the site 
of the country’s first fulling mill 
(where homespun cloth was cleaned 
and shrunk) now furnishes power 
for polishing jewelry. Its 62 buckets, 
sloshed by tumbling water, make 
the wheel revolve at the rate of nine 
revolutions a minute—not much by 
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present standards but a real advance 
in colonial times. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has the 
distinction of being the locale of 
the nation’s first successful textile 
factory. The Old Slater Mill on the 
Blackstone River has been restored 
to its mid-1800 appearance and 
now has displays showing such 
things as cotton ginning, hand- 
looming, carding and spinning. 

Newport, that fashionable center 
for socialites, did not always put 
emphasis on pleasure and plushness. 
It, too, has an Old Stone Mill which 
Benedict Arnold reportedly ordered 
built when he was governor of the 
colony. A bit less prosaic, though, 
is Boyd’s Mill in Portsmouth. High 
winds have blown off the arms 
which once supplied power, and a 
more modern device—a motor— 
works the grinding stones. 

New England has several other 
historic mills, like the one originally 
built by Governor Winthrop in 
New London, Connecticut, but— 
for the sake of space—we’ll mention 
only one more in this region, chiefly 
because it has so much other sur- 
rounding atmosphere. It’s in Wes- 
ton, Vermont, where the Vermont 
Guild of Oldtime Crafts and In- 
dustries not only grinds meal at 
the gristmill but also demonstrates 
crafts, and displays early tools, 
equipment and apparatus of the 
metal, wool and textile endeavors. 
Then—for frosting—there’s Vrest 
Orton’s Vermont Country Store 
where the mood of an 1890 rural 
emporium is as authentic as a real 
cracker barrel or Ben Franklin 
stove. 

The Empire State of New York, 
in keeping with its salient position 
in the current national industrial 
picture, prides itself in being the 
home of many historic mills. Oddly 
enough, Long Island—now favored 
by suburbanites who find their em- 


“ployment in New York City—takes 


the title of having the most. Suffolk 
County alone has ten English-design 
mills, most of them wind-powered. 

First nod goes to East Hampton 
where John Howard Payne, com- 
poser of Home, Sweet Home, was 
born. Despite the words of that 
song, there’s no place like East 
Hampton—for mills. There are no 
less than four—and the best to visit 


is the Hook Mill built in 1806. It 
continues to operate on windy days, 
and summer months are the choicest 
time to watch it work. 

You might also take in Water 
Mill where there are a village green 
windmill, shingled mill in the cen- 
ter of town and an old tide mill; 
Stony Brook having a gristmill that 
specializes in stone-ground flour; 
or the Roslyn Grist Mill built some 
250 years ago. And for setting, 
there’s the old gristmill at Philips- 
burg Manor in North Tarrytown— 
reached via a hand-railed foot- 
bridge near a quiet lake. It wasn’t 
functioning when this writer saw 
it recently, but that didn’t matter 
as the atmosphere of a bygone era 
more than compensated for this 
deficiency. 

Though their purposes were simi- 
lar—to make munitions—two other 
mills are very dissimilar. In Balti- 
more, Maryland, the brick Old Shot 
Tower stands more than 230 feet 
high. Built in 1828, it’s believed to 
be the oldest remaining tower of 
its type—several others still exist 
in other states. When it was in 
operation, hot lead was dropped 
down the shaft into cooling tanks 
at the base to form shot. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the 
site of the early du Pont plant on 
Brandywine Creek is being restored 
by the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
Foundation. Several of the original 
powder mills are still standing, 
and you may ride in a free, open- 
air jitney through the grounds to 
see them. Adding to the sightseeing 
interest are museum exhibits and 
dioramas with working models of 
the mills that dramatize the locale’s 
history. 

One of the largest water wheels 
in the U.S. seemingly all but fills 
the Cornwall Charcoal Furnace 
near Cornwall, Pennsylvania. Ris- 
ing from the basement of the re- 
stored mill, it juts more than two 
stories high and—because it’s in- 
side—looks gigantic. Here from 1735 
to 1883, kitchenware, stoves and 
farm tools were manufactured, and 
during the Revolution, cannon and 
cannon balls were made. The mill 
no longer is in operation, but is an 
interesting relic in one of the most 
historic and winsome sections of 
eastern America. 
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MILLS 


Much more active are two Vir- 
ginia mills, both of which have been 
rebuilt. The newest re-creation is 
Robertson’s Windmill in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Typical of the 
eighteenth-century post windmills 
that once dotted the Tidewater Vir- 
ginia landscape, it is now used to 
grind corn as it did some 200 years 
ago. In keeping with the outstand- 
ing Williamsburg tradition, a miller 
is on hand to demonstrate and ex- 
plain procedures. 

Real pictorial—as much in its 
setting as in itself—is the Mabry 
Mill at Milepost 176.1 on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in the mountains 
of western Virginia. During the sea- 
son, the gristmill grinds buckwheat 
and corn flour in the old-time man- 
ner, and you may purchase some of 
it at the mill. In addition to the 
gristmill, there’s also a display on 
pioneer industry including a saw- 
mill, blacksmith shop, mint still 
and sorghum press. 

Across the state line in West Vir- 
ginia, Stonewall Jackson’s grand- 
father built a mill in the mountains 
and the place soon became known 
as Jackson Mill. The famed general 
lived there himself until he was 
eighteen years old. The mill still 
stands on the original site chosen in 
1837 but has been restored. 

Another Jackson—this time Levi— 


had a hand in another gristmill 
run by water power. You'll find it 
in Levi Jackson Wilderness Road 
State Park near London, Kentucky. 
Here, too, are other reminders of 
the past—stone cider press, smoke- 
house, log manor house, barn and 
shop, and a church. 

Two state parks in neighboring 
Indiana and Illinois not only are 
locales for looking at old mills, but 
both also are fine restorations of 


historic communities. The Indiana- 


version comes at Spring Mill State 
Park east of Mitchell. In a hollow 
surrounded by high mills, the park 
boasts of the original water-powered 
gristmill as well as a reconstructed 
sawmill and other structures. At 
Lincoln’s New Salem State Park 
(See Lincoln’s Turning Point, 
TRAVEL, Feb., 1960) near Peters- 
burg, Illinois, the town where the 
noted President lived from 1831 to 
1837 has been restored and the grist- 
mill, sawmill and carding mill are 
like they were in olden days. — 

There are other historic mills 
around America—like California’s 
Old Bale Mill in Calistoga or those 
along the rivers and streams of 
Missouri—but not too many. How 
long theyll remain standing or 
whether they'll be restored is a big 
question mark. At the moment, 
though, they continue to be a pictur- 
esque, authentic part of the Ameri- 
can scene. 
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HERE’S | 
HOW! | 


BY WM. A. McMORRIS 
A Bie in Oklahoma, reaches 


into Indian history for its | 
. beginnings. When the Creek’ 
Nation came to the area, the 
tribal councils were held in vari-— 
ous places according to the mat- 
ter under discussion. One of these 
was marked by a towering oak, 
which still stands within the city 
limits, called the Council Tree. 
The Creek name for the meeting — 
ground was Tulsa Lochapolka, 
to distinguish it from the other 
tulsas. With the passage of time, 
the longer name was shortened | 
to the simple Tulsa; although in 
times past, this has been heard as 
Tulsey and Tulsy, since the 
Creeks used the latter sound. 
Washington Irving camped near ” 
the then council place on his 
tour of the prairies and the 
Osage Nation used the shallow 
ford across the Arkansas River, | 
here pronounced “Arkansaw”, 
on its hunting forays. The com- 
mon corner of the Creek, Chero- 
kee and Osage Nations is in the 
northwest part of the city, whose 
location was dictated by the 
friendliness and hospitality of the 
Creeks themselves as opposed to- 
the less open Cherokees. The 
derivation of the river name is a _ 
matter for argument, but it is 
parallel with that’of the State of 
Arkansas itself and very likely 


a 


has roots somewhere between 


old French and local Indian 
language. 


Note: How did your town get its” 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the de- 
rivation of place names. Address: 
TrAvEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Unaccepted submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. @ - 
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travel book selection 


Popular Columnist Guides Weekend Auto Outings 


ILLUSTRATIONS SQniirorn uations 
A. WALPERT 


one of the 140 which carry Ed- 

ward Collier’s weekly travel col- 
umn, and if you’ve been assiduously 
clipping his Magic Circle reports on 
how best to see the finest features in 
and around most of America’s major 
metropolitan centers, then you 
don’t need this book. 


[ your local daily newspaper is 


Otherwise, chances are you do., 


Chances are, in fact, you’re very 
much like most of us in that you 
often overlook some of the best trav- 
el sites—particularly those closest to 
home. Ed Collier’s compilation of 
the cream of his weekly columns is 
designed to remedy this unfortunate 
foible, and in the 34 chapters of 
Travel the Magic Circle (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., New York; 226 pages; - 


maps) he has additionally given the 
best argument so far as to why you 
should take to heart Ike’s pro- 
nouncement of 1960 as Visit U.S.A. 
year. That argument being: because 
there’s so fantastically much to see. 

Specifically now, the Magic Cir- 
cle, as Collier views it, is a circle trip 
to be made by auto from a leading 
metropolitan center, encompassing 
all the best, most various aspects of 
the surrounding locale. Some of 
them could be done in a day—rather, 
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you could cover the route in one 
day, not pausing and therefore miss- 
ing the point. A weekend or a three- 
day weekend will be adequate for 
just about all. 

The 34 routings Collier describes 
are accompanied by comic little 
maps, which vividly point out the 
various destinations en route but 
should be supplemented with a road 
map—particularly if you're one of 
those shortcut fiends who can’t stand 
main highways. These routes lead 
out from cities all over the U.S. 
(plus, as the travel folders say, Mex- 
ico City) and in the course of the 
book wander in a sort of doglegged, 
curlicued Magic Circle of the coun- 
try itself. For Collier is no man to 
let theory stand in the way of prac- 
tice, and if his circle routing from, 
say, Springfield, doesn’t quite en- 
compass a couple of interestingly 
out-of-the-way sites, then sidetrips 
are indicated with unblushing un- 
hesitancy. 

But one of the most admirable as- 
pects of this book is that it fearlessly 
faces up to a National Fault or two, 
which if not as pressing as the space 
race lag are equally prevalent in 
the U.S. today. One of these is the 
unfortunate prediliction of auto 
tourists to make up their own itin- 
erary of an area, instead of follow- 
ing the careful schedules of experts 
like Ed Collier. Few people would 
be so reckless of a two-week vacation 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
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. in France as to take off without a 


really good guidebook in hand. But 
far too many of these same individ- 
uals will squander valuable hours of 
what could be a pleasant, three-day 
vacation in America with backtrack- 
ing and bypassing. Travel the Magic 
Circle, by example rather than ser- 
monizing, is against this. 

And that other National Fault 
that you can avoid with this book? 
Well, it’s bound up in that old 
cliche about the woods and the 
trees. How many, for instance, of 
the pleasant, happy people of Des 
Moines ever take off early some 
Saturday morning for nearby Pella, 
where you can still hear Dutch clogs 
on the sidewalk and breakfast on 
Balken Brij and Gedroodge Abriko- 
zen? There are even scads of people 
who have lived for years in New 
York City and never seen the Statue 
of Liberty. That sort of thing is 
shameful. We know someone like 
that. His initials are—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 
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MGUROSRs Cott oe Ftc Mitesh? 


ISHERMEN who associate ‘‘wil- 
Bicres’ with remote Alaskan 

and Canadian waters, assume 
the cost prohibitive, and harbor 
the notion that unpolished places 
can only be approached by back- 
wrenching labor should think again. 
New York’s Cedar Lakes Region of 
Adirondack State Park is the guide- 
book name of an area neither ex- 
cessive money nor muscle are needed 
to reach. Once you get to the little 
town of Speculator, known in win- 
ter as a skiing hub, you'll find that 
you' and two companions can zip 
to any of the three lakes in the 
Cedar chain for just $20.00—not per 
person but for the entire trio! 

On Route 30 about 40 miles 
north of the New York Thruway’s 
Exit 28, Speculator consists of a 
cluster of stores, rooming houses 
and filling stations resting on the 
edge of a big lake where float planes 
enjoy plenty of space for landings 
and take-ofts. 

An air-minded angler can readily 
leave his car at the float-plane dock 
or, if you prefer to fly in and walk 
out, as we did, a mechanic will 
drive your auto to Perkins Clear- 
ing, an unpopulated spot in the 
woods eight miles closer to the 
Lakes than Speculator itself, which 
lets you penetrate twenty miles by 
plane, but leaves only twelve to 
hike back, mostly downhill along 
a well-marked trail. 

Contacting one of the two or 
three bush pilots who service the 
area is simple. Just stop at one of 
Speculator’s filling stations and tell 
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the man you want to fly. He'll 
neither think you’re crazy nor start 
fixing wings on your buggy. Instead, 
he’ll call Indian Lake, a huge, popu- 
lous resort reservoir to the north 
and have one of the boys in the air 
in a jiffy. 

Although we’ve now settled on 
spring or fall as our favorite slice 
of Adirondack time, fishing can be 
pretty fine during the full summer 
stanza. : 

The morning three of us decided 
to fly in emerged wet and raw, and 
an overcast smothered the 
rounding hilltops. After a garage- 
man had put through our call for 
a plane, we sat back to wait, anxious 
to get woodbound, our camp set up 
and our fishing underway. Soon, 
the drone of a motor drew near, and 
a few minutes later a lanky, taciturn 
bush pilot greeted us at the sea- 
plane dock. A mechanic drove our 
car away to Perkins Clearing. 

“Looks sort of thick overhead,” 
we said. 

“T’ve seen it worse,” replied our 
pilot, settling the issue. Before 
any new misgivings could arise, we 
found ourselves bumping over the 
windbroken lake and into the air. 
Driving sheets of rain made vision 
a sometimes thing, but we heeled 
over, leveled again and were headed 
north toward the higher hills and 
deeper woods. 

Through momentary breaks in 
the wet, we could see the magnifi- 
cent Adirondack anatomy outlined 
below us. There were evergreen 
stands, black patches of fire damage, 
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BY HAL SCHOTT 


Deep in New York's Cedar Lakes Region, 
small pools may hold oversize brook trout. 


occasional thin brown trails and, of 

course, those precious lakes and 

their connecting arterial streams. 
Our rapt contemplation was 


broken by a sudden remark from 


the pilot. “I can’t go over it, so I 
better go around, I guess.” 


Not until he banked and veered — 


off could we see how close we had 


come to the looming flank of an 


all too solid hill. 
“Goin’ in downwind so you bet- 


ter be sure the belts are tight,” said — 


the pilot suddenly. \ 

And down that wind we went, 
like a company of sots on treacher- 
ous stairs. We hit twice, then settled 


down and rollicked our way to the ~ 


ranger’s dock. Then—as if we had 
passed some test- devised by the 


wilderness—the sky began to clear. 


We had picked the main lake, 
Cedar itself, because it has boats, 
campsites and a ranger station in 
case of emergencies. Down the shore 
from the ranger’s cabin was one 
of the sturdy lean-tos provided free 
by the state. Setting up camp was 
a pleasant chore despite the damp- 
ness, for the term ‘“lean-to’’ does 
pitiful justice to those accommoda- 


\ 


tions. Actually, they are more like — 


a good-size cabin minus one wall, 
but a generous overhang in the 
open front assures a dry interior. 
There was ample sleeping space for 
six, and high shelves to keep food 
away from curious beasts. Thick 
log walls were proof against all 
winds. ‘To cap the scene, Cedar Lake 
lay all before us, barely 50 feet 
away. Between us and the water, 
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TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


Laid out for lunch, fat trout from main lake 


{ fell to fast retrieve with deep-fished spinner. 


a stone fireplace and a heavy wood- 
en picnic table promised easy and 
comfortable meals when the need 
arose. 

Even for Cedar Lake, that first 
afternoon was exceptionally boun- 
tiful. The open shoreline made cast- 
‘ing small bucktails and streamers 
with a fly rod an effortless affair. 
And the brookies were there, made 
extra ravenous, perhaps, by an en- 
forced fast during the preceding 
storm. 

Twelve-inchers were common. 
Every fifth or sixth dappled beauty 
went fourteen inches or more! It 
‘Was an occasion of pure anglers’ 
delight. There were even, in fact, 


incomparable instructive. possibil-_' 


ities. With the fish so abundant, 
many approaches could be made, 
and several theories tested. 

_ When we switched from flies to 
ultralight spinning gear, for in- 
‘stance, we found that only small 
gold and copper spoons would elicit 
interest. Silver was ignored, as were 


various spinners and tiny plugs. 
‘As there was little direct sunlight — 
on the water, we agreed that an 


mf 


ld adage had been given new sub- 
‘stantiation: light lures on bright 
days, dark lures on dull ones—and 
orget about theories of contrast! 
We also discovered that those native 
nountain trout like a quick but 
deep retrieve. Their pure, chill 
aters evidently accustom them to 
vorking for their meals, so they 
et suspicious if anything seems too 
asy. 

_Cheered by the turn of our luck 
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and made spendthrift by the pros- 
pect of two days to come of more 
of the same, we quit early to whip 
up a typical boondock feast: bouil- 
lon soup, roasted yams, cold aspara- 
gus tips, tea with honey, and, most 
priceless and palatable, firm, pink 
fillet of brook trout cooked in smok- 
ing butter. 

By nightfall the sky was utterly 
clear, crusted with stars from one 
hill-rimmed horizon to the other. 
We each walked alone for a while, 
taking separate paths and pausing 
often to look overhead until, si- 
lenced and tired, we crawled into 
sleeping bags and enjoyed a depth 
of slumber none of us had known 
for quite a while. 

The next day we renewed the 
pattern, only this time in sunshine 
and welcome warmth. With a row- 
boat rented for only $1.00 a day, 
we explored the shorelines and 
the small island in the center of 
Cedar. 

Choice brookie haunts were 
everywhere. Almost the entire 
perimeter of the lake and its tiny 
island abounded in fallen logs, 
dropoffs and protective boulders. 


“The fish were more cautious in the 


brightness, but the new challenge 
only piqued our interest. And, 
when the action got too slow to 
suit us, we had only to employ a 
plump nightcrawler to get back in 
the game. 

In the early afternoon we cut 
and stored some firewood in the 
lean-to—always a good idea in case 
of sudden showers. When the sun- 


light began to fade, we prepared to 
feast as before. 

While supper was abuilding, how- 
ever, Mike, the most dedicated fly 
rod fanatic of the three of us, went 
down for a last probe of the deep 
water gathered by the dam at the 
lower end of the lake. Earlier in 
spring, the brookies had congre- 
gated there to feast on sucker eggs. 
According to the ranger, there 
would not be much doing there 
now. Still, Mike tied on a dry spent- 
wing Coachman and went his way. 
As he told it later, he had drifted 
the bright bit of fluff under the 
little bridge built over the dam. 
On the third try, the lake was 
slashed by such a strike that his en- 
suing shouts brought us running. 

While Mike babbled out a de- 
scription of the fierce hit, running 
line fairly smoked the chrome off 
his rod guides—until a grand com- 
motion 30 yards out cut him short. 
That seeming father of all brookies 
didn’t come all the way out. In- 
stead, he just raged along the sur- 
face for ten feet or so, dove, ran, 
came boiling out again, and again. 
And the last time did it. Before 
we could rétrieve our scattered 
wits, it was all over. Mike’s line 
drifted limp on the surface in the 
deepening dark. 

“That one,” said Mike, return- 
ing to the calm demeanor that 
matches his purist preferences so 
well, ‘that one I definitely will be 
back for... .” 

As it turned out, the loss added 
zest rather than discouragement to 
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WILDERNESS 


our adventure. On our final day, 
we decided we would explore the 
river that wound off into dense 
forest below the dam. As we fol- 
lowed the quick, serpentine stream 
we came upon innumerable pools 
where the brookies were so thick 
a man would have been taxed to 
get his dry fly back unmolested. 
Caught in the familiar angler’s 
urge to see what lay around the 
furthest bend, I cut across coun- 
try about half-a-mile above a spot 
where our map showed the river 
making a right-angle turn. On the 
smooth paper, my maneuver looked 
utterly simple and safe. My feeling 
of confidence was doubly fostered 
by the open trail we had been fol- 
lowing. This easy going gave the 
big woods a friendly, park-like feel, 
and I was led astray by it. For 
a while after I left the others, the 
going was easy. By imperceptible de- 
grees, however, the way got rougher. 
With increasing frequency, I found 
myself scrambling over and under 


deadfalls—meanwhile trying to keep 
a delicate seven-and-a-half-foot fly- 
rod intact and a net and a creel 
free of the bushes. Add heavy fish- 
ing boots and it becomes clear that 
I soon found it difficult to keep the 
sweat out of my eyes. 

Two does bounded near me. I 
envied them, their agility in the 
heavy cover, and paused to get my 
bearings. Finding myself on the 
shadowed side of a hill, I tried to 


form a mental picture of the zigzag 


course I had been following. When 
I couldn’t do it, the forest hush 
abruptly struck me as less pastoral 
and innocent than it had before. 

I struck out to my left, in the 
direction—I_ hoped—of the river. 
But within 50 yards I found it im- 
possible to proceed. Backtracking, 
I sought higher ground. Some ata- 
vistic stirring seemed to want to 
direct my steps uphill, as if only the 
heights were safe. 

Fighting this urge, and the slow- 
ly spreading bands of fear and 
fatigue that were tightening my 
stomach and legs, I called out as 
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loudly as’ I could, three times at / 
one-minute intervals. The imposed — 
discipline of waiting between calls — 
was vaguely calming. At the same | 
time, I knew there was little chance 
of my yoice reaching the others ~ 
through the rush of water where 
they were. 4 
True, my companions couldn't 
hear me, but, as it turned out, my. 


calls did save me from a lot of, 


trouble and embarrassment—at 
least. For three does came up the. 
mountain, alarmed by the ‘alien 
sounds. When I got to the spot 
where they had passed, I found 
hoofprints, wet ones! By following 

them and resting often, I managed 

to get within hearing of the musical 

river. 

I had only skirted danger, but it 
was enough. Not only did I almost 
lose myself, I also gained nothing, 
for I could see the others far down- 
stream. They had been fishing 
methodically all the way. , 

The moral is clear. It’s been re-- 
peated by many woodsmen, but it 
takes a personal scare to make a 
man say it for himself, slowly and 
with feeling: treat the wilderness 
with respect. Those trees that seem 
so peaceful one minute can be like 
the shadowy walls of a prison the 
next. And that doe crashing through 
the brush far off the beaten track 
may be a bear next time. 

From then on, however, the pleas- 
urable aspects of our stay in the 
budget wilderness followed uninter- _ 
ruptedly. Starting after breakfast 
on Sunday, we walked out in just 
three: hours. The trail was well 
marked and led mostly downhill. 
Previous experience had shown us 
the most successful hiking tech- 
nique: set a moderate pace and keep 
going. With light packs and pleas- 
ant sights all along the route, it was 
easy to follow our formula. 

After finding our car in Perkins 
Clearing, we drove into Speculator 
for a plain but ample lunch and 
a welcome bout with hot water we 
didn’t have to heat for ourselves. 
We quit the fine little town around 
two and were back in Manhattan 
for a fashionably late supper. 

Totting up the cost of our four 
fine days, it came to exactly $16.00 
per man, including gas, air fare, 
food and boat. @ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Spring Delights 


TRAVEL’s April issue will add new 


J: Asspring brings forth new delights, 


treasures to your travels. One of these 
will be a special section by Dr. Carlton 
Fredericks whom most of you have prob- 
ably heard on radio frequently. Dr. Fred- 
ericks, who received his Ph.D. in the field 
of public health, will emphasize in his 
new department, as he does on his radio 
shows, the expert nutritional advice for 
which he is so well-known and respected. 
His words of wisdom are particularly ap- 
preciated by those over 40, and the extra 
pages that TRAvEL will turn over to him 
will be filled with nutritional notes, news 
and information that will keep you travel- 
ing well. 

Additionally, another special section 
will run for 32 pages—a magazine in it- 
self—and outline for you a host of tours 
and cruises available to Europe, South 
America, the Far East and other points. 
And they will bring you data well in ad- 
vance for your proper planning, as the 


section will cover such outings from June 
1 through Labor Day. This special feature 
will appear quarterly for your seasonal se- 
lection, and each of these four issues will 
also be made available on the newsstands. 

An extra attraction will be an article 
by Lowell Thomas, the world’s most emi- 
nent globetrotter, who selects for you 
Europe’s most Cineramic sights. 

These are but a sampling of the extra 
benefits you'll receive with your April is- 
sue, one of the most momentous in 
TRAVEL's historic, 59 years of publication. 
As consistent readers can attest, during 
the past ten years TRAVEL has made big, 
bold strides forward. We believe you will 
be delighted with the April issue, and the 
advances it presages for the immediate 
future. @ 
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H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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BY WILL LANE 


Crystal clear air, swaying palms, towering volcanoes make Hawaii a heyday for visiting photographers. 


O ONE ever finds time to do enough reading or re- 


search while traveling. As a result, you may miss. 


important photographic opportunities. You can 
find yourself running in circles trying to find film, or 
chewing your fingernails because you neglected to tote 
along a flash gun or closeup attachment. What is need- 
ed is a reference sheet on various places that can be 
filed for future reference or taken with you on a trip. 
With this in mind, we have gathered picture-taking 
tips for Hawaii, as this spring the islands will see more 
new visitors than ever before. Although Hawaii has 
been admitted into America’s family of states, it still 
has the lure of a foreign place. It is exotic enough to 
tempt any vagabond camera. 

Hawaiian Islands 

1. Photographic Weather. Climate is perfect for 
photography. Low cumulus clouds abound to make 
every view a photo-scenic one. Rain may occur during 
any month of the year, but usually in the form of 
quick showers, which add photogenic qualities. A light- 
weight plastic cover is useful to protect your camera. 
Keep the cover also handy for sea spray near the beach 
or on a boat. 

2. Scenic Topography. Coral beaches, tropical jungles 
and volcanic mountains. 

3. Flora and Fauna. The islands are a living flower 
show. Hibiscus blooms the year around, bougainvillaea 
runs riot and orchids are everywhere. Flowering trees 
decorate streets and highways. There are poinciana, 
jacaranda, shower trees and the African tulip tree. In 
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season, you can film (with flash) the famous night- 
blooming Cereus. On the big island (Hawaii) shoot 


= 


movies or stereo of the giant fern forest—where people — 


look like Lilliputians from a strange planet. 

4. Film availability. In Honolulu, there are well- 
stocked camera stores with color, black and white, 
movie film and sheet films. In other areas you may 
be able to find only the most popular types and sizes 
such as 35mm and 120 or 620. If you are shooting, say, 
Verichrome or Kodachrome, the remotest little town 
will always have a few rolls in stock. 


A 


5. Camera equipment and repairs. Good facilities — 


in Honolulu and prices about the’ same as on the 
mainland. 


6. Film processing. Excellent facilities in Honolulu 


include Kodak’s plant for Kodachrome motion pic- 
ture film. In remote areas, often you can find a little 


photo store or studio where the Japanese owner will — 


give personal service, following your instructions for 
developing or enlarging. 


7. People. Hawaii is a great world melting pot. You. 


can spend weeks just photographing all sorts of fasci- 
nating faces. In addition to separate groups of 
European, Japanese and Chinese races, there is every 
conceivable mixture of Malay, Filipino, Micronesian, 
Melanesian, Polynesian and African Negro. They 
boast with justifiable pride of French-English-Chinese- 
Polynesian and other highly fractionized ancestries, 
in which they have inherited the best mental and phys- 
ical attributes of each race. Nowhere will you find 
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more photogenic or varied camera subjects. The tradi- 
tion of Polynesian hospitality carries on, and new- 
comers (malihinis) very soon become old-timers and 
warm friends (kamaainas) . 

8. Native Life. You won't find any pure Hawaiians 
except in some of the remoter ranches and plantations, 
and even there everyone is more or less Americanized. 
Don’t expect to find native villages with people liv- 
ing as they did in the days of Captain Cook. However, 
there are some reasonable facsimiles—for the camera- 
man. The Hawaiian village in Ala Moana Park was 
created as a replica of a typical community. And on 
nearby Waikiki Beach, Kodak Hawaii recreates at regu- 
lar intervals the hula show which this company has been 
providing for camera fans for more than twenty years. 
You can not only photograph pretty girls doing the 
hula, but they will also give you lessons on how to hula 
yourself. The show includes coconut-tree climbers, net 
throwers, and poi-pounders. In a couple of hours at 
this affair, you can get a pretty good spate of stills and 
movies of characteristic Polynesian activities. The 
only drawback is that there are usually hundreds of 
spectators which make it difficult to get good long 
shots. Best advice is to concentrate on medium and 
close views. This eliminates the spectators from the 
scene, and there’s nothing better than closeups any- 
way for this type of coverage. 

9. How to Go Native. In the islands, everyone does 
it, from the minute you arrive and girls throw pretty 
flower leis over your shoulders. The next step is the 
Polynesian luau—native feast with everyone sitting on 
the ground around a communal bow! of poi. You can 
get a sort of Westernized version of this feast at Don 
the Beachcombers, the Hawaiian Village Hotel and 
the Queen’s Surf. If you go to an afternoon affair, 
you can give it complete photographic coverage, up 
to and including the whole roast pig that is filled with 
hot rocks and buried in the ground. Photographing 
native life is extra fun when you and your friends go 
native. 

10. Photogenic sports. Surfboard riding, water ski- 
ing, outrigger canoeing, catamaran sailing, deep-sea 
fishing, spear-fishing, archery. Nightfishing with 
torches can be filmed now as never before with the 
new high-speed color films. For water sports, get a 
waterproof plastic cover to protect the camera. Or use 
an inexpensive camera that won't be such a loss if it 
is drenched. Get stills or movies from a canoe or surf- 
board for something different. 

11. Holidays. Lei Day, May 1; King Kamehameha 
Day, June 11; Flower Festival, in September; Aloha 
Week, in October or November. 

12. Historical. Launch trip around Pearl Harbor. 
In this and other military areas, check with authorities 
regarding any possible photographic restrictions. 
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waii Vacation, Sling a Pair of Cameras Atop Your Garland of Leis! 


13. Trademarks. Paris has the Eiffel Tower, London 
has its Big Ben and Hawaii has Waikiki Beach with a 
palm tree in the foreground and Diamond Head in the 
background, Also there is the Aloha Tower, the King 
Kamehameha statue, the Blow Hole (near Koko Cra- 
ter) , and the upside-down waterfalls. Another typical 
trademark of the islands would be a single palm tree 
with its feet in the surf and its head waving against 
the blue sky—gracefully as a hula dancer. 

14. Don’t Miss. Kilauea Crater and Halemaumau, the 
fire pit. Pele the goddess of fire is erupting again. Stay 
at the Volcano House and you may take a bath with 
volcanic steam. It’s an eerie feeling to push open the 
stone slab on the floor and watch the live vapor curling 
up out of the bowels of the earth. Use backlighting to 
show the steam. Take a boat or air trip along the shore- 
line to see tremendous waterfalls cascading off lava 
ledges directly into the sea. Hike up Mauna Loa or 
Mauna Kea, the over 13,000-foot volcanic cones. On 
Maui, and other islands, you may see a Hukilau, or 
community fishing party. Shoot the beautiful nets as 
they are being flung against blue sky. In these and the 
previous filming suggestions listed, look for new camera 
and lighting angles. | 

15. Take Advantage of Props. The first thing a pro- 
fessional photographer does is assemble props that are 
typical. Just adding one of these in the right place can 
establish the authenticity and mood you want. Some 
of these items also are worth taking home as souvenirs. 
In Hawaii, get flower leis, grass skirts, shell necklaces, 
Tapa cloth, Lauhala straw mats, outrigger canoe pad- 
dles and straw hats. 

Camera information is a two-way proposition. Let us 
hear from you if you have traveled anywhere in the 
world during the past year and have first-hand photo 
information. List it under one or more of the above 
fifteen headings, and address the Vagabond Camera, 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. @ 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 13.) WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
FILMS, Dept. 14, 1315 Westwood Bivd., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm SLIDES by 
Professionals. Europe—as you saw it—Couhtries, 
Cities, Towns .. . Exteriors and Interiors of Famous 
Cathedrals, Museums, Galleries—Versailles, Char- 
tres, Prado, etc. Also India, Pakistan, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco. Descriptive, Illustrated Catalog '"'T'’ 15¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. 
Holy Land—Church of Nativity, Holy Sepulchre, 
Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive Interiors. Life of 
Christ, Famous Madonnas, and many others. De- 
scriptive 80-page illustrated, combined catalog 
"TR'' 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) Argo 
Slides, 116 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selection. Exclu- 
sive colorful scenic, travel, map, title and comic 
slides—sample 25¢. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
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BAD WEATHER .. . LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'', 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated color slide catalog 10¢ handling charge. 
Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, 20, 
Penna. 


PLEASE DON'T BUY COLORED SLIDES Until 
You've Seen The Wonders And Realities Of The 
World In Your Own Living Room Captured By Us 
In Brilliant Color On Some Of The Largest, Finest, 
And Most Realistic Slides Ever Offered For Sale. 
Usable In All Standard Machines. Money Back 
Guarantee On All Orders. Write Immediately For 
Free List Of Slides Currently Available Including 
Exotic Bali, Long Forbidden Nepal, Taj Mahal, 
Holy Land Etc. L. Hartman, 214 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; Europe, 
Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, America, National 
Parks, 16 m/m, 8 m/m. For serious traveler photog- 
raphers the best at reasonable prices. Minimum 
$25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, Box 1664, The 
Silver City, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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TRAVEL AND TOURS. MART 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS, and those who would 
like to be, are invited to join our Club, Member- 
ship entitles you to unlimited information service, 
plus the monthly Club bulletin, FREIGHTER TRAV- 
EL NEWS. Send $3.00 for annual membership, or 
$1.00 for 3 months trial. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND THE WORLD: 
$2695-$2995. Passion Play, Olympic Games, African 
Extension. Write or call: SAS FLIGHTSEEING 
TOUR AROUND THE WORLD, 3936 Strandway, 
San Diego 8, California. HU 8-3065, AC 2-9043. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


WAMPLER WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking 
or riding. Yearly calendar of activities, during 
optimum seasons in Sierra Nevada, Havasu Canyon, 
Chiricahua Mts., Carmel back country and Mexico, 
for men, women and groups. Many including be- 
ginners, come alone—make lasting new friends. 
Please write: Box 45, Berkeley 1, Calif. 


EUROPE—custom-planned, 69-day, 16-country, es- 
corted tour. PASSION PLAY! BERLIN! FIORDS! 
Air departure June 18. Full price $1971 Los Angeles; 
$1805 New York. Folder on request. CONRAD 
TOURS, 4300 Jacaranda, Burbank, California. 
(THornwall 5-1193.) 


RESORT MART 


STAY AT BAY VIEW HOTEL while visiting Grand 
Cayman, B.W.!. American plan or Bay View Lodge, 
European plan, on private beach. Write H. O. 
MERREN, Proprietor, Grand Cayman, B.W.I. 


. 


VACATIONERS! Visit Pageant Beach Hotel, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.|. Recently built, cross ventilation. 
Large swimming pool, beautiful white sandy beach, 
excellent food. Located amid 8 acres tropical 
foliage, next door Grand Cayman Yacht Club. 
Write: H. O. Merren, Pageant Beach Co., Ltd., 
Georgetown, Grand Cayman, B.W.|I. 


STAY HOME to get most for your vacation dollar, 
All inclusive rate. Excellent train and plane service. 
Tour Yellowstone in ranch car. OX YOKE RANCH, 
Emigrant, Montana. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 848,420 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women: also fascinating jobs on steamships and 
yachts traveling foreign countries. Experience 
necessary. Free information. DAVENPORT FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, GPO New Yo 
1, NOY. is 


HOME—IMPORT. Mail order business—Import 
profitable items below wholesale. Experience and 
product investment unnecessary. Full, spare time. 
Famous world trader guides you. Free list ''157 Im- 
ports,'' details. MELLINGER, C833, Los Angeles 
24. 


PAINT OILS: Easy Home-Courses. Trial Lesson 
$1.00, specify Marine, Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture, or Skyscape, Prickett-Montague Vaga- 
bond Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts, 


LOOK WHERE I'VE BEEN—wear silver bracelet 
($1.00) with enamelled pendants of ALL spots 
(50c)—list—EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 GENESEE 
STREET, UTICA 4, NEW YORK. (a 


BEAUTIFUL OIL PORTRAITS OR SCENES ON 
CANVAS. MADE FROM YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NO SNAP SHOTS. VERY REASONABLE. INQUIRE 
OTTAWA ENGINEERING AND SALES COM- 
PANY, Box 835 Creston, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1 
YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 
and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the ''A.B.C.'s'' of Good Mailing Habits! A—postal 
delivery zone number helps speed your mail! B— 
certain to include your return address on all letters 
and packages! C—that the delivery address is cor 
rect and complete! MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 
IT'S THE BETTER WAY! 4 


WHAT PRICE FOR A LIFE? There can be no price 
tag on a human life. Yet the dollars you give to 
conquer cancer may help save not one, but a 
thousand lives. Cancer threatens all of us. Give 
generously. Guard your family—fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check. AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY. 


1 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ‘TRAVEL | 
MARKET PLACE'', you can appreciate that 
more than 848,420 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
""MARKET PLACE"’. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
salarot any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 
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LARGE LINERS LOOM 

_ American Export Line is 
replacing its entire fleet 
of 2 liners, 20 cargo 
craft. Liners are 23,745- 
ton Independence, sister-=- 
Ship Constitution. New 
ships will each cost ap- 
proximately twice as much 
as those they are replac-— 
ing, which were built in 
1951, are expected to be 
larger. Line has not yet 
contracted for construc- 
tion of liners, but 8 of 
20 cargo vessels are al- 
ready on order. 


OREGON OFFERS WILL'S WORKS 

Eager Beaver staters 
will stage 4 plays by 
Shakespeare plus John 
Webster's Duchess of Malfi 
in repertory during 20th 
annual Shakespeare Festi- 
val at Ashland July 25- 
Sept. 5. Bard's offerings 
will be Taming of the 
Shrew, Julius Caesar, the 
Tempest, Richard II. Open- 
air performances are 
played on special stage 
reproducing Elizabethan 
theatre. Schedule, mail 
order blanks are available 
from Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival Assoc., Ashland, 
Ore. 


QUICKER CUSTOMS TESTED 
Bureau of Customs is ex-= 
perimenting with prepay- 
ment of duty for ship | 
travelers arriving in U.S. 
Passengers whose declara- 
tions showed they would 
have duty to pay were in- 
spected aboard Constitu- 
tion by Customs officials 
who boarded ship at Quar- 
antine. Rapid pier-head 
Customs check line will be 
tried next for passengers 
who have no more than 3 
pieces of hand baggage. 
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GREYHOUND CHASES FARE HARE 
Eastern Greyhound has 
cut excursion fares to New 
England from NYC, offering 

2-day excursion fare to 
Boston at $9.74, to Provi- 
dence at $7.65, to New 
London at $5.28. Roundtrip 
fares include Federal 
transportation tax. On 2- 
day excursions, passenger 
must leave after 12:01 
aem. of lst day, catch re- 
turn bus before midnight 
of 2nd day. 


FEDS FINANCE HYDROFOILINER 

Maritime Administration 
has contracted for 100- 
passenger hydrofoil liner 
to cost $5,000,000, be 
powered by jet-turbine, 
capable of open-sea travel 
atv. J2 mop. top speed. 
Craft will weigh 80 tons, 
be 104 ft. long, is slated 
for launching in June, 
1961. 


GUIDE PEGS CAMP AREA 
Newly-published Camp- 
ground Guide to Roosevelt 

Nat'l Forest Area costs 
$1.00, includes 47 sites, 
each with photo, detailed 
description of facilities 
available, directions for 
reaching site. Booklet is 
48 pages, will be fol- 
lowed by others in Series, 
is available from Circle 
e-h Publications, Box 
Colo. 


SAS JETS TO SAUDI-LAND 
Flying French-built 
Caravelle twin-jet planes 
on once-weekly basis, new 
SAS hop to Dhahran, Saudi- 
Arabia, flies from Scandi- 


nmavia via Dusseldorf, Vi- 


enna, Istanbul, Ankara, 
Damaseus, stretches line's 
pure-jet web to 17 na- 
tions. 


JET SURCHARGE FLAMES OUT 
Extra charge for trans-— 
atlantic jet flights ends 
March 1. BOAC, Pan Am, TWA 
made charge when they had 
only jet flights so that 
prop flights of other 
lines could compete. Now 
that most major lines are 
receiving their 707s, 
DC=-8s, carriers agreed to 
stop making additional 
charge. Jet surcharge was 
$20.00 one way in deluxe, 
$15.00 in economy class. 


TAHITI HOPS DELAYED 

Plans of South Pacific 
Air Lines to begin weekly 
Honolulu-Tahiti Super Con-= 
nie flights Feb. 15 (see 
TRAVEL DIGEST, Feb.) fell 
through. New date for in- 
augural hop is April 2. 
Line will carry Tahiti- 
bound passengers to Bora- 
Bora, about 160 miles from 
Tahiti, switch them to 
flying boat until Papeete 
airfield is completed in 
fall. 


SOLONS START SUBWAY 

While rail commuter 
service all over U.S. con- 
tinues to founder, newly 
opened subway train link- 
ing Capitol with new 
Senate Office Bldg. speeds 
solons to work. Monorail 
trolley dating from 1915 
continues to link Capitol 
with former Senate of- 
fices. 


EIRE AIRS NEW NAME 

It's no longer Irish Air 
Lines. New name for Eire's 
24-year-old carrier is 
Irish International Air- 
lines. In addition to 
transatlantic routes, line 
currently serves 25 cities 
in Ireland, Great Britain. 
Europe. 
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ROME RAILROADS FLIERS 

Express rail service is 
now being planned to link 
downtown Rome with new 
Fiumicino Airport. Travel 
time between city's cen- 
ter, airfield is now just 
over 45 minutes by bus. 
Rail connection will cover 
same distance in approxi- 
mately 26 min. 


EL AL INSTALLS AIR PHONES 
_ Air-to-ground telephone 
service is now being of- 
fered by El Al Israel 
Airlines on its trans- 
atlantic Britannia 
flights: Typical 3-minute 
calls to NYC cost in $5- 
$10.00 range from plane 
transiting Atlantic. 
Service is available to 
first-class passengers 
only as IATA regulations 
limiting features that 
airlines may offer to 
economy fliers. 


PARIS PLANS RUBBERY METRO 
Paris transit authori- 
ties have experimented 
with rubber-tired Metro 
subway trains, plan to ex- 
tend quiet-riding coaches 
throughout underground 
system. For street trans- 
portation, officials have 
slated tests with double- 
deck buses, tiny 25- 
passenger "microbuses", 
special low-fare taxis op- 
erating on fixed itiner- 


fo -sries. 


SUNKEN SITE SET ASIDE 
Exuma Keys Nat'l Land 
and Sea Park has been 
eStablished by Bahamas 
Nat'l Trust to protect 
- spectacular beauty of keys 
from increasing inroads of 
coral collectors, sSpear= 


fishermen. Area, mostly 


underwater; is 22 miles 
long, 8 miles wide, lo- 
cated in Exuma Cays about 


50 miles south of Nassau. 


Park site was chosen for 
extreme clarity of its 
waters, will offer future 
Bahamas visitors view of 
coral atoll scenery in its 


By untouched state. 
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TRAILWAYS BUYS 103 BUSES 
Fleet of 103 new inter- 
city buses currently being 

delivered to Trailways 
cost approximately $4% 
million, is 85% equipped 
with lavatories, compléte- 
ly air-conditioned, with 
foam seats, tinted win- 
dows, air-suspension sys-= 
tems. Big buses will be 
operated in 19 eastern 
states from Maine to 
Florida. Ten specially 
equipped models will carry 
hostesses, have galley 
providing sandwich, bever- 
age service. 


RHINE BOAT DUE AFLOAT - 

New luxury vessel Europa 
is slated to enter Rhine 
River run April 17 between 
Basel, Switzerland, Rot- 
terdam, Holland. Craft 
will sail by day, anchor 
at night, feature complete 
air-conditioning, swimming 
pool, will cruise upstream 
in 5% days, downstream, 
with current, in 2 days 
less. 


CANADA-ITALY HOPS BEGIN 

During first week in 
March, direct air service 
between Italy, Canada will 
be inaugurated by both 
Alitalia, Canadian Pacific 
airlines. Alitalia will 
fly 2 weekly non-stops be- 
tween Montreal, Milan/Rome 
with DC-7Cs until July, 
when it will operate DC-8 
jetliners on route. Cana- 
dian Pacific will use jet- 
prop Britannias from 
Toronto/Montreal to Rome 
via Lisbon. 


VANCOUVER VAUNTS RED OPERA 
First appearance on N. 
American continent of Red — 
China's famed Peking Opera 
is scheduled for Aug. 10- 
13 at Vancouver, B.C., : 
Int'l Festival. Chinese | 

{ 


g 


_opera differs from Western 


forms by featuring unique’ © 
mixture of singing, mime, : 
dance, acrobatics, cos= 
tuming. Group is scledud cal 
to make other Canadian ap—— 
pearances after-Festival 
performances. 


TOUR GUIDE'S ALLURE'S WIDE 
New 20-page Motor Guide © 
to Europe with wide appeal 
(it's free) offers com- ; 
plete motoring information 
on 6 tour routes: Paris to. 
Riviera, Paris to Pyre-= j 
nees, the Low Countries, 
the Swiss Alps, North of 
Italy, Road to Rome, plus — 
data on hotels, restau- 
rants, maps. Guide is 
available from Cars Over-— 
seas, Inc., 41-39 38th 
St.., Longe Island. City. | 
IANS 


LAA URGES WEB SPREAD 
Los Angeles Airways, 
world's 1st whirlybird 
airline, has asked CAB for 
OK to extend its current 
service to 52 additional | 
Southern California 
cities. Currently linking ~ 
numerous outlying areas 
with L.A. Int'l Airport, 
LAA cites near-absence of 
public transportation in 
general L.A. area, in- 
creasing highway conges— 
tion as evidence of need 
for more copter service. 


NEW HAVEN RR SEES END OF COMMUTER ROUTES, CUTS FARES 

Officials of New Haven Railroad have panicked commu= 
ters by prophesying collapse of commuter service with- 
in 2 years, pleased distance travelers by slashing 
fares drastically on longer runs. Road insists that 
even massive fare increases won't provide enough money 
to maintain, replace outworn equipment. Only better 
tax break or direct gov't subsidy will work, say 


railroaders. On longer runs, 


road has pegged 2-day 


round trip coach rate from NYC to Boston at $10.87, to 


Worcester at $9.26, 


to New London at $5.85. 


Special 


new rate on Pullman running NYC-Boston allows one-way 
all-inclusive lower berth at $15.85 including tax. 
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INDIANS COMING TO NYC 

Air-India has scheduled 
entry of its new Boeing 
707-420 jets into India- 
U.S. service beginning May 
14, Line will become first 
Asian carrier servicing 
Meow hast coast, fly 3 
hops weekly initially. 
Route will be from NYC to 
Calcutta with alternate 
flights ending in Bombay. 
Enroute stops will be made 
at London, Paris, Rome, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, Beirut, 
Cairo. Giant jets will 
carry 40 in first class, 
80 in economy, feature 
Sari-clad stewardesses, 
curried cuisine. 


RAPID ROTATORS ORDERED 

- New York Airways, heli- 
copter line for NYC area, 
has ordered 10 Vertol 107 
whirlybirds for entry into 
service in spring 196l. 
Twin-engine Vertols are 
turbine powered, carry 25 
passengers at top speed of 
155 m.p.h., cost $9,000,- 
000. New copters will re- 
place line's present fleet 
of single-engine Vertol 
44s, whose top speed falls 
short of 100 m.p.h. Twin- 
engined craft will be per- 
MiLved woOmrly Strareht 3 
line courses between vari- 
ous airports, mid—-Manhat- 
tan heliports that line 
services. Current single- 
engine choppers must fly 
routes providing safe 
landing areas in case en-= 
gine quits. 


JAMAICA JUMP NONSTOPPED 
New, nonstop service be= 
tween Kingston, Jamaica/ 
Miami was recently in- 
augurated by Aerovias Pan-= 
ama Airways, operating 
from Panama to Miami by 
way of Kingston. Line pre- 
viously ran Panama-King- 
Ston run before adding new 
leg to Miami. Departures 
from Kingston are slated 
for early evening to pro-— . 
vide connections with 
domestic carriers at 
TRAVEL, MARCH, 1960 
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COMMONWEALTH LINES COMBINE 
Qantas, Air India, BOAC 
are scheduled to begin co-= 
ordinating their opera- 
tions, reservations sys-=< 
tems April 1. Airline 
network involved leads 
from London eastward to 
India, Australia, Hong 
Kong, Japan; westward from 
London to NYC. Tickets of 
all 3 lines will be freely 


interchangeable. Each line - 


will sell services of oth- 
ers. 


SAS SEES BIG JET PROGRAM 
With delivery of DC-8s, 
SAS plans to operate jet 
service to Europe from 4 
North American cities, in-= 
augurating flights from 
NYC April 9, from L.A. 
May 9, from Montreal Sept. 
2, from Anchorage Sept. 16. 
Flying time on NYC-Copen= 
hagen run will be 7 hours 
5 minutes. Over-the-Pole 
Pens POM ls JA LO 
Copenhagen will require 
12 hours, including 1 hour 
technical stop at Sondre 
Stromfjord, Greenland. 


BRITONS PLAN AIR BUSES 

British European Airways 
plans intra-city helicop- 
ter network to be in 
operation by summer of 
1961 between London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, Manchester and/or 
Birmingham. Air-bus routes 
will use either 25-seat 
Vertol 107s or 60-seat 
Sikorsky S61S with turbine 
engines. Regular copters 
will be replaced by faster 
Fairey Rotodyne machines 
—half helicopter, half 
plane—in 1964. 


GERMAN JETS MARCH MARCH 
Lufthansa Airlines' plan 
March entry into trans= 
atlantic jet run with Boe-= 
ing 707-430 Intercontin- 
entals flying daily from 
NYC to Frankfurt. Begin-= 
ning in May, line has 
Slated twice-weekly jets 
from Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco with latter flights 
following Polar route. 


EMPRESS SIGNALS MAYDAY 


Canadian Pacific's new 
Empress of Canada is 
scheduled for launching 
May 10. Largest of her 
line, 27,500-ton white 
vessel will sail between 
Montreal, U.K., at Speed 
of 20 knots, carry 200 
first-class passengers, 
SCO ane tourist. chi pees 
650 vit. lone. 


SIMPLE KIT AIDS SURVIVAL 
we i 


Yi 


‘ 
Shirt-pocke 
aid/survival kit by Mil- 
waukee firm contains 17 
items, costs $2.00 with 
instruction booklet, is 
designed to aid lost or 
injured fishermen, camp- 
ers, hikers to get back to 
base. 


MARINE RODEO LAUNCHED 


U.S. Marines Camp Pe 
adketon.e Cahit..— way ven 
their 13th Annual Navy 
Relief Rodeo and Carnival 
out of the chute June 10- 
12 at the Camp's permanent 
rodeo grounds. 
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TIPS 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


No Mystery in Mufflers 
L you are one of the millions of 


women responsible for the family 

car, chances are your service sta- 
tion dealer will someday tell you the 
muffler should be replaced. 

When he does this, turn off your 
feminine skepticism and take his 
advice. The muffler helps keep the 
engine quiet and carries motor ex- 
haust to the rear of the car. After 
long use it may develop leaks. Re- 


sult: noise and possible health hazard. 

Understand the problem and you 
see why the solution makes sense. 

The car exhaust contains carbon 
monoxide. Like many other sub- 
stances, it is poisonous if breathed 
in sufficient amounts. In its pure 
form, it is colorless, odorless, taste- 
less and non-irritating. It is dan- 
gerous because it keeps blood from 
carrying its normal load of oxygen. 

On long trips, stop every couple 
of hours for a stretch in the fresh air. 

Always keep an air vent or window 
open—at least a little, 

In a station wagon, never leave 
only the back window open—exhaust 
can be sucked into the car. 

Don’t snooze in a car with the 
motor running. 

Don’t carry pets in the trunk 
compartment. 

If your engine becomes noisy— 
especially if it rumbles when idling 
—have the muffler and tail pipe 
checked. Your Shell service station 
will be glad to do this, every time 
he has your car up on the rack for 
lubrication. 
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Lines Alt: ss 


Idlewild Baggage 


Dear Sirs: 

Indeed Miss Gertrude Talley. Kew 
Gardens, L.L, is SO right. Idlewild’s 
baggage handling is a mess (Lines Aft, 
TRAVEL, Jan., 1960). I do not remember 
that there were any foreigners on the 
plane with us when we landed but had 
there been their idea of America—efh- 
cient America—would have had-a jolt. 
Miss Talley was kind when she said 
“mismanagement.” 

Edith G. Morrison 
New Orleans, La. 


Handwriting Analysis 


Dear Sirs: 

I appreciate the little plug you gave 
me (Dateline New York, TRave., Jan., 
1960), but alas you have made a very sad 
and bad error. You state that Ihave listed 
a Lincoln letter for $12.50 in The Collec- 
tor. Where you ever got that information, 
I don’t know. A simple signature of Lin- 
coln—I assume you meant Abraham 
Lincoln—would retail at $50.00. Hand- 
written Letters Signed sell for prices 
ranging from $275 to the thousands. 
And no Grover Cleveland note sells for 
$2.00 unless it is specifically stated that 
it is signed only with initials, which most 
collectors don’t like. Even a signature of 
Cleveland retails for around $3.50. I 
imagine I shall get many requests from 
people desiring Lincoln letters for 
$12.50. Ah well, such things happen. 

Mary A. Benjamin 
New York, N. Y. 


Searching The Collector in eager ama- 
teur awe, TRAVEL collected prices for 
document from Revolutionary War's 
Major General Benjamin, not Abraham, 
Lincoln, letter initialed by Grover Cleve- 
land but sent to him.—Ed. 
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“Get six of those pillows, George— 


that’s alot cheaper than back home!” 


America, First 
Dear Sirs: ; 

Due to the fact I am an enthuse ; 
reader of Trave., I feel that you wel 
come any ideas from your readers which 
they have that might i improve the maga 
zine. I am of the opinion that more per- 
sons are interested in information and 
articles pertaining to the United States 
than so many as you have been running 
on foreign countries. @ 
Walter Creech a 
Stillwater, Oklag 


Teaver 6 1959 article ratio ran 0% 
U.S., 40% foreign—Ed. 


Luxurious Hawaii 


Dear Sirs: 

This is the first time I have ever writ- 
ten a letter to TRAVEL, which I have read 
and enjoyed for several years, This is. 
however, not a letter of praise. but a 
strong protest against the whole tone of 
the opening article on Hawaii in the De- 
cember, 1959. issue. Here is a new state 
which many financially middle-class 
American citizens are eager to see and 
should be encouraged to visit. and you 
give them an article addressed exclusive- 
ly to millionaires. . . . The accommoda- 
tions you describe are “the last word in 
luxury”—a term to frighten off people. 
[An agent] sent me to the Edgewater 
Hotel and I wouldn’t have exchanged it 
for the plushest hostelry described in the 
TRAVEL article. , . . 

Hazel B. Poole 
Orange, N, J. 


TRAVEL’s article was admittedly aimed at 
reporting Hawaii's latest developments, 
not outlining every possible type of ac- 
commodation, of which many exist in 
less costly brackets than recent, modern 
hotels, of course —Ed. 


Lake Position 
Dear Sirs: 
There is a slight mistake in the Here’s 
How for November. Instead of Lake 
Wales being five miles from the highest 
point in Florida it is about 425 miles 
(by highway). The highest point (345 
feet) is near Paxton in Walton County, 
along the Alabama border. 
Jesse W. Beyer 
Springfield, N. J. 


Camera Fan 


Dear Sirs: 

As a camera fan, I especially enjoy 
your Vagabond Camera and prize-win- 
ning photographs. Do continue those 
features, 


Edna R. Collinge 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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ee | ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 
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Thanks to the miracle of. long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
3344 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. j 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language’ Way! 


The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “‘Living Language”’ 
Course. In fact, the very. man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language’’ 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the WORLD TRAV- 
EL GUIDE, just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 


Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . » Whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. . » but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “‘Classmafes’'! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class”? is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they ‘‘repeat”’ any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get’’ every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 
COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 

You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _ long-playing 
83% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


The Educational Guild 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N.Y. 


(overheard in Paris) 


r. I was really tired before 1 took ee : 
noe this trip. It’s been three years since | comand = 
2 I took a vacation. A doctor friend suggested , c x : ’ 
- an easy carefree trip to Europe, and this has been the i and ets ae Sa aOR CAT oa e : 
£ most refreshing vacation I ever had. I’ve E are fun but I've never gotten the thrill from them that this ¥ 
Ls got a whole new outlook on life. Caravan Tour has given me. This overall view of Europe with 
How does this vacation compare with - the close-ups of the people, customs and history has been exciting 
NS those you’ve taken other years? » with a wonderful change of scenery. 
Aen, 4 ; Shopping i is fabulous! Don’t laugh! A girl can save a lot of money 
ese Sr shopping in eleven countries with their low prices. 
er Ee 


Refresh Yourself in Eleven European Countries in 23 to 42 
Days for less than $1,000...and Go First Class in Europe! 


Nine out of ten people who see this page will not see the coupon in the lower left hand corner. Yet that coupon entitles you to 
the newest, most comprehensive free brochure that describes how you may make your 1960 vacation the most enjoyable of your 
life. Pleasure, excitement, relaxation, and a renewed outlook on life will be yours on a Caravan Grand Tour of Europe in 1960. 
Here is an opportunity to meet new friends, observe different customs and peoples and enjoy ever changing scenery, cuisine, and 
continental entertainment on the sites of History, amid great art. 


See your travel agent or send the coupon today for a free 32 page brochure explaining how Caravan will show you through 11 
countries in Europe, first class, all expense, 23 to 42 days, including round trip tourist steamship or economy air fare from New 
York, for as little as $749 to $1,052. Weekly departures on Famous Luxury Liners or Jets, thru November. Special tours to the 
Passion Play in Oberammergau and the Olympics in Rome. Visit England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, Monte Carlo, French Riviera, France. 


Sev eo ee 


ee cs es ces es ec cs es ee es ee ee ee ee 


Read the new book that discusses life on a Caravan Tour... ““The 


Caravan Tours, Inc. (] Please send “Grand Tour” | Grand Tour of Europe” by Thomas Lesure, $1.50 at many travel 
| Chics sce Book. I have enclosed $1.50 | _ agents, bookstores, or send coupon with $1.50. 
Please send the free: Caravan Mediterranean Cruise and Tour of North Africa and Southern 
CO European Brochure No. 8-T Europe from $1,098. Send coupon for brochure. 
| ( Mediterranean Brochure No. 8-R | ‘ 
| | “Enjoy the Best. of EUROPE with Caravan in 1960” : 
| IN AMIE os15)<\s ersievasessrhendeiatere crete mievene aera ere . 5 | 
' 
ee | CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. | 
cake gues winlisl ad a Rohe Dea eieyeiole Sere Mga er eT oho ; i 
City wae | 220 South State Street + Chicago 4, Illinois 
(oo eS ae ae Re eee pi oes 0! a eet | If you do not wish to cut coupon from cover, please use our coupon on page 50 i 


